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Alnwick and Old Times. 


ODERN birds of pas- 
sage are nearly always dis- 
appointed with Alnwick. 
Most of the old topo- 
graphers found it “ gudlye” 
enough; but modern tra- 
vellers, attracted by its 
reputation, seem to smart 
under the burden of their 
unrealized § expectations. 
Thinking most of Alnwick 
as the home of the ancient 
Percies and the centre of 
military and knightly life 
on the borders, they seem 
to expect that both town 
and castle should have the 
appearance of a field on 
which a battle has been 
recently fought, or show 
striking evidence of having 











been the seat of continu- 
ous chivalrous operations. | 
The brilliant associations | 
of idea with which Alnwick 

e is framed in the mind’s eye, 
K's keep fluttering pennons, 
glittering arms, heraldic 
devices, men clad in armour, horses richly 
caparisoned, and all the pomp and circum- 
stance of Mediwval warfare constantly in| 
view; and, as all these fade away as the | 
small sturdy grey town lying in its green! 
basin of hills is entered, disappointment finds | 
utterance. Pennant loudly deplores the absence | 
of any marks of the feudal age; Wordsworth 
wrote, that those who went to Alnwick with} 
their heads full of the ancient Percies, would be 
woefully disappointed ; the American poet, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, expresses himself as oppressed 
with the incongruity of the appearance of the 
liveried menial who led him through the castle 
filled with memories of Hotspur and his noble wife 
“fortenand sixpence sterling ;” and so onthrough 
a long list. But this is not the case with those 
who know Alnwick better. To them it is full of 
beauty and fraught with interest. The people 
of Alnwick are nearly all antiquaries to a man, 
from force of association with the various old 
customs and objects in their town. There is 
scarcely a tradesman in the place who has not a 
collection either of coins, stones, pictures, curi- 
osities, or antiquities, of some kind; nor a work- 
ing man who cannot point out the spot where 
King William of Scotland was taken prisoner, 
or King Malcolm was slain ; or explain the mean- 
ing of the sculptured figures on the town’s foan- 
tains; or of the curfew still rung every night ; 
or of the watch still set at the town-gates on the 
eve of the great fairs; or decipher the worn 
legends on some of the door-lintels ; or point out 
the oldest burgages, the bull-ring, or the site of 
the ancient stocks. And built upin many of the 
comparatively modern houses are fragments of 
Medieval ornament, showing that this feeling 
for old times is no new growth. Especially is 
this contemplative and retrospective phase of 
mind apparent in a volume before us, treating 
of the history of Alnwick, by Mr. Tate, F.G.S., 
known as a practical geologist and in connexion 
with the inscribed rocks of Northumberland.* 


| 





* The History of the Borough, Castle, and Barony o1 
Alnwick. By George Tate, F.G,S., &c, ¥ 2.5. : 
Henry Hunter Blair, 1866, : — 


| castle, ruled their vassals and hatched their 


From his point of view, there are no blank 
spaces, and but few blots in the presentment of 
Alnwick. He misses not the helmets, hauberks, 
and halls hung with the spoils of the chase, that 
Pennant could not see, for they are as ever 
present to his mind as though actually visible. 
It is nothing to him that the strong stone wall 
that once encircled the town has been over- 
thrown; for he can yet trace its route and de- 
tect, here and there in the old garden walls, 
fragments of it. Nor are the ancient Percies 
less realities to him because the neighbouring 
abbeys they enriched are either razed to the 
ground or ruined, and their monuments in them, 
and their sites grown with grass; for he can 
show you a sunny spot by the river’s side em- 
bosomed in trees, and say, “’Tis here abont 
they lay.” Neither are his meditations disturbed 
with the modern liveries of a nobleman’s house- 
hold, because he can contrast them with the 
“livery of velvyt” and “jackets of orfavery ” 
worn by former retainers ; aud with the “cram- 
syn gowne,” bordered with precious stones at 
the openings of the sleeves and collar, worn by 
the Earl of Northumberland, who conducted the 
daughter of Henry VII. into Scotland, on her 
marriage with James IV. In a word, he habitu- 
ally reinvests Alnwick with its ancient glories, 
trophies, and characteristics. And so, in a 
scarcely less graphic degree, do his fellow- 

townsmen. He writes :— 
** When several of our great towns were mere villages, 
or clusters of huts or shealings, Alnwick was a walled 
and enjoyed # corporate existence. Battles were 


town, 
fought before its gates; it was repeatedly besieged and 
burnt ; kings were slain and captured within sight of its 


walls ; monarchs and generals made it a place of rendez- | 


vous for armies and negotiations ; warlike barons, wield- 
ing power little less than regal, resided within its great 
lots against 


appearances that have been taken for the indi- 
cations of sites of camps, in two directions, 
Crawley and Outchester, and corroborative evi- 
dence has been yielded with respect to the latter 
by a find of a number of Roman brass coins 
contained in a small oak box, in a bog close by ; 
but our author does not insist upon either of 
these; neither does he tarry long with Saxon 
memories, probably forthe reason that the mighty 
war-smiths and “ bracelet-givers to heroes” have 
left but the rarest foot-prints behind them. Their 
institutions have entailed, however, one benefit 
which their successors still enjoy, namely, the 
fale-land or moorland, used in common by the 
freemen of the town ; although the plot of land, 
which was the private property of every free 
man, called boc-land, because he was free to 
transfer it by charter, has been long since 
absorbed. Mr. Tate has started a new view 
with regard to this period. He thinks that a 
neighbouring village, called Lesbury, on the 
Alne, near its mouth, enjoyed in those days pre- 
eminence over Alnwick, and was the seat of the 
principal Thane. The only evidence left that 
the Danes ever set foot in the neighbourhood of 
Alnwick is in the number of words of Danish 
origin in the common local dialect. Mr. Tate 
strings together a short narrative in the Alnwick 
language, which shows that nearly every 
word in it that is foreign to the southerner’s 
ear hag fallen from the speech of the hardy 
Scandinavians. 

| In the days when Norman ornament was 
| supposed to be Saxon there appeared to be very 


| e . + 
| considerable remains of a Saxon structure 











| incorporated with the castle ; and, consequently, 
there was a necessity for a Saxon owner to be 


their sovereign, or devised schemes for public liberty; | found. Tradition was equal to the occasion, and 


malefactors were executed there, and grisly and gory | 
heads were exhibited over its gates; mitred abbots and 
cowled monks lived hard by, and dispensed a magnificent 


conveniently furnished a thane, Gilbert Tyson, 
whose daughter, acres, and castle were bestowed 


hospitality within their splendid abbeys; and, in later | upon one of the Norman knights who accom- 


times, the commonality rising out of feudal bondage, 

may be seen endowed with a limited amount of wealth 

and power—now debating and quarrelling over the town’s 

affairs, and now enjoying themselves with their canary, | 
mulled claret, and music. Old customs lingered long | 
here ; and there yet remains somewhat of the racy savour | 
of olden times in the tastes, the habits, and associations | 
of the inhabitants.” 

History, as furnished by archeology, may be 
said to have commenced earlier in Alnwick than 
in most places, for the Celtic memorials in the 
immediate neighbourhood are numerous. Within 
a limited circumference nine or ten ancient 
British camps may be explored, and several 
sepulchres have been found. The foundations 
of circular hut dwellings, with rudely-flagged 
floors, have been uncovered near the town, de- 
noting continued residence, rather than short 
predatory occupation, on the part of the primi- 
tive warriors, who at this distant date “ belonged 
Alnwick,’ as the phrase goes there. Stone 
celts, bronze relics, gold ornaments found within 
the parish, a rude unhewn monolithic pillar, on 
a height about two miles westward of Hulne 
Abbey; and several Celtic names attached to 
geographical features, are farther proofs of this 
occupation; but as the prosperity and conse- 
quence of Alnwick culminated in the Mediwval 
period, we pass rapidly on to that time, pausing 
only to remark, that Roman, Saxon, and Danish 
dominion are not represented with anything like 
the fulness with which Celtic times are illus- 
trated. Mr. Tate goes carefully over this ground, 
and gives figures of the curious symbolic sculp- 
tures on the sandstone rocks on the moorlands 
in the country around Alnwick, which he ascribes 
to the races who built the camps and huts, and 
dropped, or otherwise left behind them, the 
weapons and ornaments to which we have 
alluded. Perhaps we should not expect to find 
many traces of the Romans so far north of their 
great murus or barrier; but be that as it may, 
the only remains of this race of warriors of any 
consequence is the road, or branch of Watling- 
street, called the Devil’s Causeway, which passes 
Alnwick about seven miles to the westward of 
the town. There are, too, within a few miles, 





panied William the Conqueror in his venture 
across the English Channel. Bat, as the peculiar 
ornamentation in question is now found to be 
Norman, there is no evidence whatever of a 


| Saxon building on the site of the castle, and 


hence there is no occasion for a Saxon pro- 
prietor, which is so far satisfactory that we 
are free to take up the subject with the aid 
of authentic documentary information. The 
first knight whose name is associated with 
Alnwick Castle is Ivo de Vesey, to whose 
‘grandson, William de Vescy, Henry II. con- 
| firmed in fee and heirship all the lands and 
| tenures of Eustace Fitz-John, his father, as wel! 
as the castle of Alnewyk and the whole honou 
which belonged to Ivo de Vesci, his grandfather. 
From this period the successive owners of 
Alnwick walk across the little disc that 
was their day with their individuality clearly 
discernible. Now the friend, and now the foe, 
of the reigning sovereigns, the De Vescies occu- 
pied prominent places in the chronicles of early 
writers ; and it is noticeable, that varied as were 
their political feelings, they were not oppressive 
to the inhabitants of Alnwick, uniformly bene- 
factors of the Church, and especially liberal givers 
to the monks of Alnwick Abbey. During the 
time that they were lords of Alnwick the town 
had developed into a place of some importance, 
having a trading and mechanical community, 
with a common seal and common property, and 
one of their charters informs us that the two 
leading streets, by name Bondgate and Narrow- 
gate, were then formed. It is, however, with 
the Percies that Alnwick is most vividly and 
indissolubly associated. 

Two years after Edward I. fell sick and died 
at Burgh-on-the-Sands, bidding his son boil his 
bones and carry them at the head of his army 
into Scotland, Henry de Percy purchased 
Alnwick of Anthony Beke, the fighting Bishop 
of Durham. Dugdale informs us that the last 
of the De Vescies left a natural son, known as 
William De Vescy of Kildare, from the circum~ 
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stence of his birth in Ireland, for whos: benefit 
“‘he did by the king’s licence infeoff that great 
prelate, Anthony Beke, Bishop of Durham and 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, in the Castle of Alnwick 
and divers other lands, with trust and special 
confidence that he should retain them for 
the above William de Vesci, born in Ireland, at 
that time young, until he came of fall age, and 
then pass them to him; which William derived 
no benefit from that trust; for the bishop, being 
irritated by some slanderous words which he hed 
heard the bastard had spoken of him, by his 
deed bearing date Nove mber 19, 1309, 3 Edward 
II., sold the Castie and honour of Alnwick to 
Heury de Percy, a great man of the north, from 
whom the earls of Northumberland, still pos- 
sessors thereof, are descended.” They were 
threatening and unsettled times ; and it is quite 
possible this wrong might have passed unheeded 
among more pressing and pnblic calamities. 
That the Percies were not quite satisfied as to 
the legal ty cr equ ty of the transaction we may 
assume frcm the ‘act stated by Mr. Tate that in 
1324 the natural son of William de Vescy having 
been slain in t?e battle of Bannockburn, the son 
of Henry ce Percy obtained a release of his 
rights to tle Lar. ny of Alnwick from Sir Wil- 
liam Aton, the heir-at-law, by payment to him 
of seven huni:ed marks sterling. The pur- 
chaser cf Alnwick, however, did not wait for this 


settlement of the question before he began to | 
He lived but five years after acquiring | 
the strorghold of the De Vescies; but in that | 
time te materially enlarged and strengthened | 
it. Much of his work is still standing, a marvel | 
of state'iness, strength, and perfection of ma- | 
soury, es we have elsewhere related in our) 


build. 


rotices of the recent res'orations. The history, 


pedigree, end h:rald:y of the Percies naturally | 
take up a large portion of Mr. Tate’s volume; | 


but there are rot vain repetitions, for, though 
cbliged in matters of history to follow in the 
beaten track of facts, he takes original views as 


to the relative worth of the successive lords of | 


Alnwick. Hotspur, from his daring valour, has 
hitherto borne away the palm from a race in 
which every individual was eminent. Mr. Tate 
says he likes better the second baron and the 
second and tenth earls, for the former was gentle 
and kind-hearted in dsys when men sorely 
needed such an example; the second was faith- 
ful, brave, and wise; and the third a religious 
and conscientious man, who did his best to pro- 
mote the good of his fellow-men by securing for 
them a constitutional government. 

The Percies, however, are not all in all to our 
anthor. His sympathies seem to be more ab- 
sorbed in the town than in the castle; and he 
shows that the earls of Northumberland have 
not been the great benefactors to the former 
that they are supposed to have been. The Per- 
cies were in possession of Alnwick Castle for 
more than 120 years before the town was pro- 
tected by a wall; notwithstanding that it was 
frequently entered, ravaged, and burnt. It is 
true that the licence granted by Henry VI. to 





{the day was gone. 


1545, there were “ of houseing people in Alnwick, 
1500, within the same parishe,” and explains 
that houseing or howselynge people were persons 
who were of age to communicate at the Eucha- 
rist, the term being derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, huslian, to give or receive the sacrament. 
This gives, on the assumption that the people 
over sixteen years of age, would be about two- 
thirds of the inhabitants, a population of 2,250, 
and, compared with Gateshead and Sunderland, 
which only possessed 1,000 howseling people, 
shows the relative importance of the “canny” 
town. In the three hundred and twenty years 
that have elapsed very little ground has been 
gained, Gateshead and Sunderland, havepros pered 
and multiplied exceedingly, while Alnwick has 
contented itself with an average annual increase 
of sixteen persons. The records of the baronial 
courts furnish the names of the burgesses. Of 
200 mentioned as paying quit-rents in the reign 
of Elizabeth, Mr. Tate remarks it is doubtful 
whether either of them, except Thew and Foster, 
have a single descendant in the male line now 
living in the parish. He reckons that there 
were in those days about 300 persons possessed 
of real property in Alnwick. Besides these there 
were inthe barony 300 copyholders—small landed 
proprietors who cultivated their own land, sub- 
ject to a few feudal impositions. Not one copy- 
hold now exists, all having been absorbed. Onur 
author, regretting the independent yeomanry 
who owned them, says, “The history of their 
extinction has not been written; perhaps it is 
now irrecoverable, though there were traditions 
of the unfair means—chicanery, misrepresenta- 
tion, threats—used to sweep them away.” Every 


man in this little community was often called | P 


upon to do his part towards maintaining peace 
and defending aggressions; for when the sixth 
earl of Northumberland died, twenty years 
elapsed before his nephew, the seventh earl, was 
enabled to take possession of his estates, owing 
to the attainder of his father, which was not 


150 years the Percies rare’y visited the castle, and 
never resided in it; and, thus left to itself, the 
town developed its resources, till there were ten 
incorporated companies in it. It was governed 
by four chamberlains and a council of twenty. 
four burgesses,—a body Mr. Tate considers ag 
equivalent to one-tenth of the leading inhabi- 
tants. The property over which they presided 
was considerable,—a great moor stretching away 
fcr miles towards the purple heathery hills west 
of the town; a river frontage, or stretch of land 
bordering the river, for a mile past the castle 
walls; the market-place, with the shambles, 
cross, stocks, pillory ; the town-hall, or tolbooth ; 
the clocks ; the pants, or pumps, with large stone 
tanks of running water in front of them, fit for 
horses and cattle to drink from; coal mines; 
limestone and sandstone quarries; and, more. 
over, the anci nt grammar-schcol and the patron- 
age of the church. Being, as a petition to Lord 
Burghley sets forth, “in the middest of the 
countrie, and therefore of greatest repaire and 
concourse of people,” the market days and fair 
days were great gatherings on which a large 
amount of business was transacted. In these 
latter days, as many as sixty carriers’ carts are 
to be counted, drawn up in lines, on these occa- 
sions, like so many bathing-machines gone 
astray, gradually unfilling ard refilling as their 
imports and exports change places; but in those 
there were doubtless more. Whatever was going 
on in the country the Alnwick people took part. 
In the rebellion of 1745 they seem to have been 
particularly active in the Hanoverian cause, the 
corporation hiring volunteers, sending out scouts 
‘and special messengers to watch and report 
‘progress of the enemy; and the streets re- 





| sounded with trumpet-calls, the beating of drums, 
| and playing of fifes, as troops mustered in the 
| market-place or passed through the town. Bat 
'a great law-suit in comparatively recent times 
| seems to have paralysed the body that presided 
| over the prosperity that reigned so long, and they 
| parted with possession after possession, and per- 


pardoned till the lapse of that period. During | pa 


this time, and for many years besides, the bor- 
ders were in a state of almost incessant warfare. 
Mr. Tate computes that not less than 2,000 men 
must have been employed in a complicated 
system of day and night watching that the con- 


stant surprises from over the border rendered | 


necessary. He says, “ The night watcbes were set 


at the day-going, and continued at their stations | 


until the day was light. The day-watches began 
their duty at Cay-light, and continued until 
It was the duty of every 
watch, on observing the approach of an enemy or 
suspected person, to give the alarm by blowing 
of horn, by shout or outcry, and al] men were 
bound, on pain of death, to arise and follow the 


fray with hue and cry, on horse or on foot. Who- | 


ever captured offenders was rewarded; and 
goods rescued from thieves were restored to the 
owners on paying for their rescue. No man 
could harbour or help any rebel, fugitive, felon, 
murderer, whether Englishman or Scotsman, 
upon pain of death; and no subject could even 


enclose, wall, and embattle it mentions the speak with a Scotsman without licence from the | 


name of Henry Earl of Northumberland as well warden.” The castles and peles were important 
as the burgesses, their heirs and successors; places in those days, and walled towns of the 
but it is also clear that half a century elapsed | greatest value; if they had not furnished nume- 


before this work was completed, proving that he | rous retreats for the inhabitants upon signal of | 
could have rendered but very little assistance | danger, it is probable that the border would 


towards its prosecution. When finished the have been dispeopled; as it was, the northern 
wall was 20} ft. high and 6 ft. thick; and it portions of the county enjoyed no more serenity 
was, moreover, furnished with four strong forti-| than a vast camp, for there were the Scots be- 


Tower, 
Tower. 
in size by the present dimension of the town. 


Narrowgate Tower, and Pottergate 


As we have seen, in the De Vescies’ time | ent equipments. 
the leading streets were formed, although | were bound to appear, with horse and armonr. 
left open to the depredations of the lawless, 


enclosed 


borderers and Scots. The wall 
these, as well as the market-place, Pottergate, 
which then was called Barresdale, Fenkle, the 
Corner street, and Parkes-street, or Hale. Beyond 
the mural boundary, by the river’s edge ran, 
as now, Walkergate, where the walkers or 
fullers dwelt; and before the castle barbican 
lay Baileygate, which gave access to Canongate, 
the road that led from the town to the principal 
entrance to Alnwick Abbey. There are a few of 
the houses that were within the wall still stand- 
ing; they are small and low, not exceeding 
two stories in height, and often consisting of 
only one, with mullioned windows, and thatched 
roofs. One, pulled down within the last ten 
years, was vaulted with stones like the pele 
towers of the county. Most of them had gardens 
or crofts. Mr. Tate extracts from the records 
of the Augmentation Office, a statement that in 


fied gateways, — Bondgate Tower, Clayport | fore it and the lawless Moss troopers of Tyne-| 
‘dale in the rear. 


It enclosed a space not much exceeded | made of the able-bodied men, such as are now 


Musters were occasionally 


made of the volunteers, though with very differ- 
Holders of small plots of Jand 


Men on foot were armed with helmet, coat and 
plate, and bow or bill. Upwards of 1,500 men 
thus accoutred have mustered on Abberwick 
Moor. “ Alnwick was the head-quarters of all 
this complicated organisation for the defence 
of the borders; and there a warden court 
was held with all the solemn formalities ob- 
served in the superior courts of the realm, 
for the trial of offenders against March law; 
and often, indeed, criminals condemned in 
this court were execnted at Alnwick.” A 
Scottish minister, James Melville, passing through 
the country, thus writes of the 2nd of August, 
1584: “We came that night to Alnwick and 





ludget in the house of a widow, whose son-in- 
law, guidman of the hous, was lyand seek of 
maney deadlie wounds, giffen him be the Scottes 
thieves on the Bordar.” 

After the union of the English and Scottish 
crowns, Alnwick seems to have prospered. For 


| mitted theblocking up of several ancientroadsand 
|footpaths. Our author notices that people used 
|to take advantage of every public occasion to 
| enjoy themselves ; and that amusement formerly 
‘formed a larger item of existence than it now 
‘does. The Alnwick folks had their lord of 
misrule, a fool, waits, to say nothing of the more 
reprehensible sights, bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
and horse-racing, all of which are swept away. 
The lord of misrule, who reigned at Easter, was 
deposed in 1677 ; the “ foule” is last mentioned 
in the corporation accounts in 1612, when three 
yards of “whit” for him cost 5s., and the 
|“ dyinge and making of it 2s. 6d.” The last oi 
the waits survived till 1845, as a monument in 
|the churchyard records; while the caller, or 
crier, who accompanied them on <2ir tour 
through the town, still survives, at a very 
advanced age, having seen five Percies in 
possession of the dukedom, if we may call the 
handsome, clever, dashing Sir Hugh Smithson 
a Percy. It was the business of the waite, 
accompanied by this caller, or his predecessors, 
to perambnulate the streets of the town early in 
| the winter mornings, beginning at Martinmas and 
ending with January. They wore a showy blue 
livery, trimmed with silver lace and silver badges 
bearing the town’s arms. Our anthor can 
| remember what he calls these wonderful voices 
of the night calling ‘ Good morrow, masters 
‘all! half-past three o’clock in a frosty morning.” 
Once or twice a week, he says, the householders 
were called upon by name. “ Good morrow, 
Mister Turner! Good morrow, Mistress Turner ' 
| half-past two o'clock in a cloudy morning ;” ard 
on Christmas morning a further variety of call 
was made upon the mistresses of families :— 
** Dame! dame! get up and bake your pie, 
And let your lazy maiden lie 
On Christmas day in the morning!” 


The corporation suppressed the waits in 1$31. 
But Alnwick bas yet one instrument left with 
which it is annually enlivened. This isa pect- 
liar and elegant modification of the bagp'pe, 
called the Northumbrian pipes, on which the 
tune of Chevy Chase is played by the Duke's 
piper, as, clad in dark blue broadcloth, with a 
shepherd’s plaid draped across his shoulder, snd 
a silver crescent on his arm, he heads the pro- 
cession from the castle to the market-place, to 
proclaim the principal fair of the year. The 
same dirge-like strain, with its wild bursts ot 
triumph, we may note, is also played on these 
delicate pipes by the same musician, at the 
periodical court-leet dinners of the lord of the 
manor. : 
Our author has subdivided his work into 
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departments. He assigns to other pens two im- 
portant chapters. The first of these is an arche- 
ological and architectural description of the 
castle, by Mr. F. R. Wilson; but as we have 
fully and freely, from time to time, noticed the 
past and present aspect of this celebrated struc- 
ture, we refrain from going over the ground 
again. Suffice it to say, that this account of it 
is illustrated by an original and accurate bird’s- 
eye view of it, by the same hand, which gives a 
good insight into the leading features in its con- 
figuration. The second episodical chapter treats 
of the pedigrees and early heraldry of the lords 
of Alnwick. It is written by the first authority 
in the north on the subject, Mr. W. H. D. Long- 
staffe. It leads us to many objects that we 
should scarcely suppose to be invested with 
heraldic interest. 
Ballantyne Club, pointed out that the vetches 
upon the seals of the De Vescies are probably 
puns upon their name. The cross patonce, as 
shown upon the shield of the Archangel Michael 
on the town’s arms, has been supposed to be a 
cruciform arrangement of these vetches, but 
Mr. Longstaffethinks that imagination has run riot 
here. However, the cross in question in his hands 
gives us an interesting clue to the whereabouts of 
the tomb of William Vesci of Kildare, among other 
interesting facts. A fine cross-legged effigy ofa 

knight, with a very thin bendlet dexter over a 

cross patonce on his shield, mentioned in Drake’s 

“Eboracum,” as being in an old wall near) 
Haberdashers’ Hall, Walmgate, and now pre- | 
served in the museum near St. Mary’s Abbey, | 
in that city, he thinks likely to be a portion of | 
the tomb of the illegitimate heir of the last de 

Vesci owner of Alnwick. The cloisters of Canter- | 
bury, and a window in the clearstory of York | 
Minster, contain heraldic acknowledgments of | 
favours received from the same family. Mr. 
Longstaffe traces this name as Vescy, Vasey, 
Veyse, down various branches, and ultimately to 
Marshall Vesey, a well-known bookseller of New- 

castle. Salley Abbey, Whitby Abbey, Fountains 

Abbey, Petworth Church, Alnwick Abbey, Hulne 

Abbey, Beverley Minster, and Westminster 

Abbey afford heraldic testimony of the muni- 

ficence and piety of the Percies. The Northumber- | 
land House lion has two fac-similes in Alnwick,— | 
one on a bridge spanning the Alne within stone’s- | 


| 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


On Tuesday last the members of this corpora- 
tion and their friends met in the Adelphi 
Theatre to receive the annual report, and dis- 
tribute the amount subscribed. In the unavoid- 
able absence of the President, Lord Houghton, 

Professor Westmacott, R.A., took *the chair ; 
and having briefly opened the proceedings,— 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., read the following 


REPORT, 


Immediately after our Jast annual meeting, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed to inquire into the opera- 
tion of the Art-Union laws commenced their work, and 
after examining ten witnesses made a rt to the House 
of Commons. This concluded with the recommendation 
that the administration and enforcin id of the Art-Union 
laws should be placed under the charge of the Privy 
ouncil Department of Science and Art, and that a code 
of regulations should be adopted which seem to be, with- 
out exception, a copied from the re; ions 
drawn up by your Council for the government of the Art- 
Union of London, Evidence was given of the fraudulent 
working of various so-called Art-Unions, the result, not 
of the operation of existing laws, but of the lax adminis- 
tration of existing powers to prevent the abuse of them. 
It might perhaps be complained that though this Associa- 
tion is throughout the evidence called a model, and the 
excellence of its management admitted by even hostile wit- 
nesses; and though the Committee were made aware that 
this Association would not be affected even by a repeal of 
the Art-Union Act, standing as it does on aroyal charter; 
they have not separated it, as they might have done, from 
associations to which the term ‘ Art-Union” has been 
ba apgiies, or recognized in any way the services of 
the body of gentlemen who, unpaid and wholly disinte- 
restedly, have for years conducted it. It seems desirable 
that some of the statements made should here be briefly 
examined. 

The Report says that “the tendency of Art-Unions has 
been to foster the love of chance and speculation rather 
than to encourage high art.” The Committee oddly insist 
throughout the examination that the object the Legisla- 
ture had in view in sanctioning Art-Unions was the encou- 
ragement of “‘ High Art.’ Such a term had really no 

lace in the original programme of the Art-Union of 
ndon, which was chiefly the means of obtaining the 
Act. Our object was and is, primarily, ‘‘to promote the 
knowledgefand love of the fine arts; and, secondarily, 
** to elevate art and encourage its professors by creatin 
an increased demand for their works, and an improv 
taste on the part of the public.” ‘The statement that the 
Art-Union has fostered the love of speculation is not 
borne out by the fact that the great body of members sub- 
scribe but one guinea annually, and continue to do eo year 
after year, as they would to a book-producing society, 
contented with what they receive, and a ing their 
chance of what besides may occasionally fall to them in 
the annual distribution. It is asserted in the Parliamen- 
tary Report, that the assistance given to artiste is very 
small indeed; while it was shown on the part of the Asso- 
ciation that it had purchased 173,000/. worth of pictures 





throw of the castle; and the other on a tall ane - ee an woseeee Seneees 
i | and sculpture, and expended 90,000/. in the production o: 

et ee eee nee ase sone | some 350,000 engravings and 100,000 sets of illustrations, 
me eniency at a particular Qne witness, a Royal Academician, asserted that the sub- 
crisis; but the crescent is to be seen on every | scribers obtained only low-class pictures, and fostered 
cottage-door on the duke’s estate. Percy badges | ™ediccrity, at the moment when, by a curious coinci- 
confront us on the fonts of Ingram and Alnham dence, a prizeholder was purchasing at the Royal Academy 
gra | one of his own pictures priced at 55 guineas; while other 


churches, on the capital of a pillar in Alnwick 
Church, on stone panels inserted in a pele north 
of Alnwick, on another in front of one of the | 
ancient burgages in the town, on the only) 


ancient gateway standing, and many other un- | 
expected places, besides where we should look | 


| the act of handing a cheque for 2,100/. to Mr. Maclise for 


subscribers were selecting the works of many equally well- 
known excellent artists, and the Council were, literally, in 


his “‘ Death of Nelson,” and entering into engagements 
with engravers for the reproduction of this and other great 
works to the extent of 11,5001. The Committee were told 


and many others; that the Society had produced a 
series of sixteen commemorative medals of artists, and is 
keeping alive in this country the art of medal-die engraving, 
the practice of which had nearly ceased; that it had 
materially aided in reviving the production of artistic 
bronzes; that it had given the first impetus to the now 
—— ence om age of — — of art in Parian 
8 employing the of Minton, Copeland, and 
ieeun cctben, who stand foremost as pater art 
manufacturers ; and, amongst other productions circulated 
by its means, had spread over the country and its depen- 
dencies some thousands of copies of the finest antique 
busts, besides specimens of the work of our best sculptors, 
Flaxman, Westmacott, Bell, Foley, Chantrey, Gibson, 
Calder Marshall, Thornycroft, Wyon, Durham, Lawlor, 
and others: it was shown that our operations extend to 
quarters both at home and abroad, which other art-agencies 
at work do not reach; and that the Association possesses 
a band of honorary cosdjutors penetrating Africa and 
Asia, and circling the globe. Mr. W. P. Frith, B.A, 
gave most emphatic testimony to its great importance to 
artists, and its beneficial effect on the public. The 
encouragement this Association affords, he thought most 
valuable. ‘It was to me,” he continued, “ for I sold one 
of my first pictures to the Art-Union. I felt great 
encouragement from that, and probably some of my suc- 
cesses afterwards may be attributed to it.” Aguin, being 
asked if he concurred in the prevalent opinion that an 
appreciation of art was rapidly increasing in this country, 
he said, ‘‘ Yes, and I attribute a great deal of it to the 
Art-Union of London.” 
Coming now to the business of the year, the Council 
have to announce that the amount subscribed is 11,345/. 5s. 
The country has been afllicted with a great commercial 
disturbance; panic has lowered the value of some descrip- 
tione of property to the extent of millions; companies 
have collapsed, and large numbers of persons have been 
injured in circumstances, In the face of these and other 
antagonistic occurrences, it is matter rather for congra- 
tulation that so large a sum should be forthcoming than 
for surprise that it is less than on some previous occa- 
sions. The cost of the engraving which is in course of 
distribution to all subscribers, ‘‘ Pity,” engraved by Mr. 
H. Lemon, after a picture by Mr, Le Jeune, A.R.A., not 
being so large proportionally as that of some of the works 
of art presented in other years, the amount available for 
prizes is not so much affected as would otherwise be the 
the case. Every subscriber for the ensuing year will re- 
ceive an engraving by Mr. Sharpe after Mr. Maclise’s 
picture, ‘The Play Scene, Hamlet,” one of the finest 
works of the British School. The moment represented is 
that when watching the effect upon the king of the mimic 
murder Hamlet is about to say,—‘‘He poisons him in 
the garden for his estate. His name’s Gonzago: the 
story is extant, and written in very choice Italian.” 

Act IIL,, #. 2. 
It is difficult, in looking at this remarkable picture, to 
avoid feeling the same absorbing interest that agitates the 
groups depicted. There is excitement everywhere, and 
the spectator shares in it. Every part of the picture is 
made to assist in telling the story: even the tapestry, when 
examined, is seen to represent on one side the Offerings of 
Cain and Abel, and the Death of Abel; and on the other, 
the Temptation, and the Expulsion from Paradise, 
The engraver of this plate, Mr. Sharpe, having executed 
his task entirely to the satisfaction of the Council, they 
have entered into an engagement with him for the produc- 
tion of a line engraving in the highest style of the art 
after Mr. Maclise’s picture, ** The Death of Nelson,” in 
the Royal Gallery in the Palace of Westminster, an un- 
dertaking of no ordinary magnitude, and which will 
occupy six years. The plate will be executed to corre- 
spond in size with “‘The Meeting of Wellington and 
lucher ” now in progress. The Council are sanguine in 
their hope that they will thus provide for the sub- 
scribers a pair of noble engravings of national im- 
portance commemorating events and persons in whom all 
are interested, and worthy alike of the painter and the 
country. : 
For a future year the Council have arranged with Mr. 








it seldom occurred that prizeholders gave more than the 
amount of their prize; and we put in a statement showing | 


Jeens for the production of an engraving in line from the 
picture by Mr. Armitage, A.R.A., ‘‘ The Parents of Christ 


for them, as on the barbicans and towers of | that the sum of 15,10/. had been thus added. Another | Seeking Him,” which was exhibited last year. Mr. 


their castles, signets, and documents. Their 
motto can never be found too often,—" Espérance 
en Dieu.” 

Thus, from the first inhabitants of the district 
who have left any evidence of their existence, 
with their camps, huts, corn-terraces, imple- 
ments, ornaments, utensils, and débris, through 
the occupation of the country by the bronzed 
legions of Rome, the settlement of the Saxons, 
the irruptions of the Danes, the conquest by the 
Normans, and the successive ownership of the 
barony by the De Vescies and Percies, Mr. 
Tate brings down the history of the town to 
the present day, not omitting details of the most 
important public movements of the last century. 
Hereafter he means to go farther back than this, 
and furnish an account of the geology of the dis- 
trict, as he has recently done of that upon which 
the Roman wall is built. Moreover, Alnwick 
and Hulne Abbeys, the venerable parish church 
of St. Michael, the modern St. Paul’s, containing 
the famed Munich window, St. Mary’s Chantry, 
the Grammar School, and other institutions 
require mention at his hands, and call for a 
second volume. 








THE Dginkinc Fountain Movement. — At 
Darlington, during the past winter, Mr. Joseph 
Pease has caused to be constructed, entirely 
at his own expense, drinking-fountains for 
Houghton-lane, Cockerton-lane, Coniscliffe-lane, 
Durham-road, and one near the Cemetery. 
Several others will shortly be erected. These 
additional fountains are of cast iron, and are 
placed in the main entrances to the town, and in 


witness, greatly opposed to the system, had looked through 
the list, and had come to the conclusion that the su - | 
porters of the Art-Union of London are of the lower middle | 
class, for the most part in country towns, and said that | 
out of 10,000 subscribers he had found but one bishop, a 
few peers, two members of Parliament, seven baronets, 

and only twenty-one persons whose names were at all 
known. To the extent to which this statement is cor- 

rect, it simply serves to show that the Association has 

precisely achieved the desire with which it set out 

in 1836, namely, “to increase the number of those who 

take an interest in the advancement of the fine arts, and 

who look to them for their most permanent enjoyments.” 

It was early urged that the Art-Union would bring toge- 

ther a large mass of subscribers, many of whom, without 

such a system of association, would never have taken in- 

terest in the progress of the arts; and the statement of 
the witness in question, supposed to be damaging, would 

show how completely this has been fulfilled, The Com- 

mittee were told by one gentleman who was examined, that 

the public had arrived at the conclusion that tne chances 

of winning in the Art-Union are very bad, and the Com- 

mittee were led to say in their report inadvertently, that 

“the chance against winning a prize in the London Art- 

Union is 99 tol.” This, if true, would not be at all a correct 

way of putting it. Every subscriber receives a work of 
art fully worth his guinea, usually more (as in the case of 
“The Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘ Claude Duval,” or ‘‘The 
Norman Conquest,’ to go no further back), and the 
amount distributed in the shape of prizes, may be viewed 
as the sum saved by means of co-operation in the produc- 
tion of these works of art. In the case of engravings now 
in progress, ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Wellington and Blucher,” and 
others, the cost of each impression, in ordinary com- 
merce, would be at least two guineas. In truth, however, 
the statement in question is gravely incorrect, for looking 
to our report of last year, or the year before, it will be 
seen that there was one prize to every 11 subscribers,—10 
to 1, instead of 99 to 1. 

The friends of this corporation have every reason, 
nevertheless, to be satisfied with the result of the inquiry. 
Facts were given in evidence by one of your hon. secre- 
taries (Mr. Godwin), and a member of the Council (Pro- 
fessor Donaldson), that went to prove beyond controversy 
its value and importance. It was shown that the list of 
artists whose works have been bought or engraved by the 
Association includes the names of Creswick, Copley 


Birch has completed a reduced copy of his statue, ‘‘ The 
Wood-Nymph,” to which the Council had awarded a 
premium, Examples of this in Parian will be distributed 
to-day. 

The. dies for the medal by Mr. G. G. Adams, com- 
memorative of the late William Dyce, R.A., have been 
successfully finished. Impressions from these will also 
form part of the present distribution, as well as a number 
of the medallion inkstands in bronze and sets of photo- 
graphs from the Society’s prints. The Gibson medal and 
the Leslie medal are advancing towards completion. 

The Council, it may be mentioned, have recently pre- 
sented a complete set of the medals struck by the Art 
Union of London to the Royal Academy. 

The number of bronzes, Parian statuettes, and other 
works of art produced for the Association is now large. 
To meet the wishes of subscribers, constantly expressed, 
increased facilities have been afforded for obtaining such 
of these as may be desired, in lieu of the annual prints, by 
payment of increased subscription, and otherwise. ; 

The following is an abstract of the receipts and expendi- 
ture. The detailed account, which has been duly audited 
as usual, will be printed with this report :— 











Amount of subscriptions ..... wabihanensevs £11,345 5 0 
Amount allotted as prizes ............c++00 6,660 0 0 
Cost of plate, printing, &c. ‘‘ Pity’’...... 1,882 611 

Printing, advertising, salaries, coliectors’ : 
and agents’ expenses, &c, Ke. ......4. 2,802 19 1 
£11,345 5 0 


The amount available for the purchase of works of art 
from the public galleries by the prizeholders themselves 
will be divided in the following manner :— 








Fielding, Dyce, Maclise, Uwins, Ward, O'Neil, Cole 
D. Cox Callow, Lee, Frith, Mulready, Callcott, Webster, 
Stanfield, Landseer, Turner, Hilton, F, Tayler, Haghe, 





places most frequented by strollers, 





20 works at ........cc0eeeee endaeencuaeanins £10 each, 
20 ” eeccceccccescccseccceceseseesees 6 ws 
16 ” tees 20 i 
16 ” eos 25 - 
12 ” 30 - 
12 ” 35 ogy 
10 PT 40 ” 
Dm gq -  vansssecncsnaghtovaentersiontects a os 
ee 60 
8 » eoteeveeecccoensotsecoocosoocesse 60 - 
evecceceseccvcsecesscoeecesoceces , or 
3 = euduetaceoccvabestectotonseceosse 108 ns 
vacessoueseet 150 ,, 

3 o ents dammmensentetsiinios 1 

2 WORK —cccovevovecevecccccssserecsessses 200 
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_ one of the greatest artists England can boast of. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 4, 1867. 











There will also be distribated,— 


200 Statuettes, “* The Wood Nymph.” 
40 Medallion Bronze Inkstands. 
100 Busts in Porcelain of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales. 
80 Sets of Photographs from the Society’s Plates. 
30 Silver Medals, Commemorative of W. Dyce, R.A. 


There will, therefore, be, with the Parian busts given to 
all who have subscribed for ten years consecutively with- 
out gaining a prize, 792 prizes, in addition to the en- 
graving received by every member. 

On the plan followed on other occasions, the smaller 
prizes will be allotted by numbers drawn from the wheel, 
in the same manner as the picture prizes; but as the 
drawing of these would occupy more time than the 
business of the theatre would allow, the drawing will take 
place at the office to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock, 
when any members desirous of being present are invited 
to attend. 

The reserved fand now amounts to £13,567. 

Amongst other matters of regalar occurrence it must be 
stated that the works of art selected by the prizeholders 
of last year were exhibited to the members and their 
friends, and for part of the time to the public free, 
without any limitation whatever. This took place in the 
gallery of “The Institute of Painters in Water Colours,” 
Pall-mall, with the kind permission of that body. 

It should not be forgotten that the Art-Union of London 

ve the metropolis a free exhibition of pictures when 
such a er, Ian rarer than it is now, and when, indeed, 
it was held by many that collections of works of art could 
not be safely opened to the public without limitations. 
Our experience for many years showed the error of that 
hartfal opinion, and doubtless aided materially in obtain- 
ing the greater facilities in this direction that are now 
afforded. The tillers and sowers are seldom thought of 
when the harvest is being gathered in. 

Amongst various undertakings for the future, the 
Council are now arranging to produce a volume of engrav- 
i from original drawings by Flaxman, in the possession 
of University College. The reputation of great men 
grows greater than themselves, ‘‘as shadows do than sul)- 
stances at dayfall.” So it is, and will be with Flaxman, 


At the International Exhibition, now open in Paris, 
the Council have sought that the Art-Union should be 
represented. A few of the engravings most lately issued 
were sent, and two of the bronzes selected by the British 
Bxeeutive. Through accident these are not set forth 
together so as to charecterize the Association: still they 
are there, however distributed, aud go towards making up 
the creditable whole which represents Great Britain. 

In this remarkable gathering in the Champ de Mars,— 
the most remarkuble of its kind yet made,—England holds 
her own in painting and in architecture, though not in 
sculpture; few works in that department of art having | 
been sent from this country. There is much to learn in 
it from every quarter. The wonderful skill in ornamenta- 
tion,—the power of blendirg colours possessed by some 
of the Eastern nations, for example, is strikingly note- 
worthy. They seem born with a natural appreciation of 





the value and use of colour, or they work under an ap- 
proved formula, the result of long experience. 

Some of the furniture exhibited in the English section | 
is excellent, and shows the good result of that Wedding of | 
Art to Industry, the importance and neeessity of which | 
have been uniformly urged thronghout the now long series | 
of Reports annually laid before the Association and cir- | 
culated far and wide. Even the merest trader, when he | 
finds that art may be made to improve trade, must see that | 
it is his interest to encourage its study and bring about | 
thet junction. There is stil] a want of regular instruction | 
in art for the public. Few know anything of it on eure | 
grounds, 

It has been said with emphasis by a statesman that olive- 
trees do not grow in the Champ de Mars. Spite of the | 
antagonism in sound, we would fain think otherwise. | 
There the nations are communicating freely with each 
other, for Art speaks ali tongues,—addresses all hearts and 
minds: there all countries may see how much they may 
learn and gain from each other,—how closely their in- 
terests are connected,—how much they all have in 
common, 

Much of course may be gained by our artists from a 
study of the ere of other countries there displayed. 
It will be well if the public recognize s truth often urged 
im Our reports,—that the thought set forth in the work of 
the painter or sculptor is of more importanee than mere 
exactitude of material representation,—the superiority of 
mind over matter :— 


** For of the soul the body form doth take 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 
Shakspeare. 


We want art wide and universal, addressing itself con- 
stantly and freely to the masses in the meeting-hall and 
on the highway. The allisnce of painting and sculpture 
with arehitecture, as before now urged, is indispensable 
as well to the perfection of monumental art as to the 
desired universality; and to bring about this alliance 
should be the aim of those who desire to see art permeate 
and contribute to the enjoyment and the elevation of all 
classes of the people, j 


Grorer G 
Lewis rag } Hon. Secs. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, dwelt at some length upon the value of 
art, and thought it was much to be regretted 
that at our public schools and universities 
attention was not paid to the study of zesthetics 
and a knowledge of form and beaaty. Infor- 
mation on such a subject was of the highest 
importance. Referring to the statement which 
had been made to the committee, to the effect 
that the tendency of art unions had been to 
foster the love of chance and speculation, he 
contended that such was not the case, ‘but 
that they were a great encouragement to art. 
The speaker then referred to the position and 
prospects of the institution, and to the 
general interest which attached to works of 
art in this country, and urged that the Art 
Pnion of London tended, to a great extent, to 


| Oporte; Bullough, Jas., jun., 


ciation of the fine arts. In his eulogium of ari 
he said, as Dryden has it :— 
‘‘The Poet is confined in narrower spaces, 
To speak the language of his native place ; 
The Painter widely stretches his command, 
The Pencil speaks the tongue of ev'ry land.” 

Mr. Bodkin, the Assistant Judge, having se- 
conded the motion, it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Joshua Butterworth, F.S.A., proposed, in 
an earnest speech, and Sir Walter Stirling, 
Bart., seconded a vote of thanks to the honorary 
secretaries, which was carried unanimously. 

Those gentlemen having returned thanks, a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Benjamin 
Webster for the use of the theatre, and also to 
Mr. Kinloch, his acting manager. 

Miss Emily Roberts and Miss Caroline Roberts 
having undertaken to draw the prizes, and Mr. 
J. D. Arnold and Mr. J. G. Pilcher to act as 
scrutineers, the distribution took place. 





LIST OF PRIZEHOLDERS. 


2001.—Holland, E. W., 10, Belvedere-crescent. 

160/.—Bunney, W., Maldon-crescent ; Ford, W. 4., 
Basingstoke; Quadling, B., Diss. 

1001. —Godilee, T., Goolwa, 8.A.; Perrin, T., 43, Great 
Tower-street ; Roberts, E. W., 15, Fish-street-hill. 

75l.—Joseph, J. A., Bayswater; Loceck, Rev. W., 
E. Haddow ; Munroe, J. E., Gracechurch-street ; Perry, 
G. H., Wolverhampton; Sherwin, J., Longton. 

601,—Black, C. H. M., Halifex, N.S.; Brown, J. R., 
Langham-chambers ; Cooke, E., 109, Mount-street ; Milne, 
N., Wisbeach; O'Connor, Major-General, Jamaica; Pease, 
T. R., Beverley; Poole, Mrs., Old Burlington-street ; 
Thorae, C., Millbank. 

50t.—Carstairs, J., St. Paul’s-road; Clay, Miss, Kendal ; 
Ferguson, W., Stock Exchange; Herbert, J. T., Hythe; 
Jearrad, H. L., Ringwood; Larby, G. A., Bermondser ; 
Naylor, W., Paddington; Savill, R., Euston Station; 
— E. H., Winchmore-hill ; Strong, Mrs., New Kent- 
road. 

451.—Bagot, Hon. A. W., Rugeley; Bruce, T., Calcutta; 
Base, H., Bideford; M‘Laren, J., Danfermline ; R a 
W. A., St. Alban’s; Tyrwhitt, Rev. R., Kettleby. 

401.—Bailey, J. A., Boston, U.S.; Begby, J. C., Cole- 
man-street; Bennett, W., Melbourne; Harrison, —, 
King’s-road, Brighton; Harvey, J., Yokohama, Japan ; 
Jopp, ty ag ay 2 Nelson, += Dalton-in- Furness ; 
Stevens, H. S., Carlton-square ; omson, Miss, Adder- 
bury; Wilkinson, F., oe ema a 

35l.—Dimant, R., G.N.R.; Eyres, W., Ballarat, Vie- 
toria; Forde, J. M., Melbourne; Hughes, H. P., Basing- 
hall-street; Marchant, T., Lewisham; Peters, B. L., St. 
John, N.B.; Saxby, T., Firle; Soward, Mrs., Gower- 
street; Troughton, Z., South Kensington; Wilkes, John, 
Gloucester; Wood, Mrs,, Chepstow-road, Newport; 
Woodward, T., Kennington. 

301.—Carr, C. R., Kensington; Carter, Mrs., East 
Greenwich ; England, E., Melbourne; Lockyer, Mt. B., 
Camden Town; Moore, F., Barbadoes; Rigby, Sam., 
Warrington ; Saunders, E., George-street, W.; Schu- 
macher, J., Copenhagen; Smith, H., Addlestone; Squire, 
Dr., Nelson, N.Z.; Stanley, Mrs., Marden; Thomson, 
B. R., Hornsey-rise. 

25/.—Berridge, R., Bishopsgate-street; Browne, R., 
Baxender; Chabot, C., 
Albert-square ; Clay, T. Halifax, N.S.; Corlyon, Miss, H., 
ruro; Day, H., Calne; Dunstan, —, St. nn Friday, 
T., Gillingham; Fenn, Capt., Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; 
Henderson, R. B., Rumsey; Jennings, F. W., k ; 
Knight, J., Caledonian-road; Sleightholme, W. B., 
Gainsborough ; Thomas, J. W., Halifax; Young, A., 
Hyde Park-terrace. 
201.—Biake, Miss S., Brighton; Brattan, J., Birken- 
head; Cudmore, D. H., Yougala, 8.A.; Da Costa, D.C., 
Barbadoes; Edwards, E., sham, Yorkshire; Evans, 
C. E., Barnsbury ; Goodwin, R. D., Ashborne ; Harman, 
R. J. 8., Canterbury ; Headley, R., ford ; Leeming, 
T., Princes-street, Manchester; Levy, Mrs., Westbourne- 
terrace; Loutit, A., Adelaide, 8.A.; Lumsden, W., 
Douglas, Isle of Man; McNaghton, 8., Southam ; 
N —m, C., lst Life Guards; West, W., Newport, Mon- 
mouth. 

151.—Bagshaw, Rev. H., Canterbury, N.Z.; Barkentin, 
J., 291, Regent-street ; Bishop, A. J., Maidstone; Dar- 
bey, F., Adelaide-road ; Esp, E., Newnort, Monmouth ; 
Evershed, A., Ampthill ; ‘Qeeen, W. H., Shepherd’s 
Bush; Maxted, Mr., Minster; Milsom, Mrs. T., Halifax, 
N.S. ; Mountain, G., Kennington-lane; Oliver, Mrs. G., 
Twickenham; Peckover, D., Calverly; Perry, Jno., 
Stratford ; Rosamon, Miss, Hasely ; Seamer, G., Milk- 
street ; Stewart, J., Greenock ; Stratton, J. H., Dept- 
ford ; Tommas, R., Birmingham ; Webb, W. H., Halifax 
N.S. ; Williams, Rev., Tring Park, 

10/,—Anderson, F. B., Hessle; Andrews, F., Lincoln; 
Beveridge, J., Dunfermline; Brigham, Jno., Toll Gavel; 
Dunlop, J., Glasgow; Fisher, Oxford; Gray, H. B., 
Lambeth; Hartley, Mrs., Clitheroe; Healy, E., West- 
bourne-road ; Mason, F., Belmont, Bath; Merrill, - 
Newbury Port, United States; Parmartin, J., Jerez; 
Pauling, T., Winchmore-hill; Price, W. E., Great Torring- 
ton; Sadler, Mrs., Bepton, Midhurst; Stewart, Geo., 
peotaseh, Migr ey Sparshott ; Viner, 
eo., Bristol ; Williams, C., High-street, Boston; Young 

., 50, Warwick-street. — ; vies ? 

Entitled each toa Parian Statuette, ‘‘ A Wood-nymph.” — 
Acworth, A., Strood; Adams, John, Ware; Arliss, W. 
W., Stonehouse; Atkins, J., Birmingham ; Andrews, J. 
Yarlington ; Augarde, H., 1, Shorters-court ; Ayres, — 
Red Lion-squere; Baker, H., Gower-street; Bankes, T., 
Western ; Bates, W., Haverhill; Belfield, H., Canter q 
New Zealand ; Berkley, Miss E. C., Notting-hill ; Birch 
Col., kibbleton-hall; Bird, E. W., Liverpool ; Bisho 
Major, R.H.A.; Blackie, R., Glasgow; Bell, M. y 
Glasgow ; Booth, Mrs., Erme ; Borthwick, J.; 
Gresham-street ; Bridge, T., Halsey-terrace ; Browar, A ‘ 
Cincinnati ; Brown, R., Glasgow ; Braee, R. R., Sing re; 
Brundrit, J., Runcorn; Barke, J. St. G., Sud ury: 
Burton, Cept., R. H., Chorley; Carrington, A., Port 
Elizabeth ; Culver, B. H., Downham; Carr, W., Maccles- 
field; Carter, O. J., Strood; » R. J., Stock 
Exchange ; Charleton, Mrs., West Brixton; Christie, W. 
Walsall; Clinton, Lady G., Ranby-hall;’ Clutton, W. 





encourage and develop a knowledge and appre- 


Bungay ; Cole, G., Kensington ; Cooks, W., Warwick ; 


W. J., Demerara ; 
-M‘Laren, J., Bradford ; 


| J., Ross; Pilcher, H. D., 34, 





Coo J. R., Canterbury ; Cooper, M. W., Bridlington 
Cor! t, Miss, Camden.-road ; ritchley, i J., Ben ; 


Cross, Rev. E. H., Avenue-road; Dann, T., G ; 
D'Albedyhil, J. L., Nelson, New Zealand; D'Arcy, G., 
Upper ime: Darrell, C., 81, Cornhill; Davies, D., 


Adelaide ; Davis, Miss J., Clapham-rise ; Davies, Rev. D., 
Welshpool ; Deane, W. A., Bideford; Denney, Mrs,, 
Cheltenham; Dewick, E., Walbrook;’ Digby, C. W., 
Rutland Gate; Doust, W. H., nig agg ck; Dunn, 
Samuel, Canonbury-square ; Dunne, Mrs., Cork ; Duryea, 
D. C., New York; Earl, G. F., Hull; Evans, W., New. 
port, Monmouth ; Eyres, T., Ballarat; Farthing, E., 
Cheapside; Ferari, A., Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park; 
Firkins, G., Pershore; Forge, T., tte 2 Forrest, 
A. R., Derby; Fletcher, W., Cheltenham; Flint, John, 
19, Coleman-street ; Freeman, J. Wigmore-street ; Fuller, 
W.B., Boston, United States; Gardner, Jas , Greenock; 
Gibson, Rev. M., Boulogne ; Gilbert, J., London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway; Giles, H., Mount Pleasant, 
South Australia ; Goode, Miss R, E., Midhurst ; Goostadji, 
A,, Kurravhee ; Greener, T., Darlington ; Greaves, W, 
Bradford ; Gridley, W. G., 9, Duke-street ; Grundy, E., 
Liverpool; Gudgin, Miss, Bedford; Hallam, Miss, 


Lowestoft ; Harland, ‘J. ; H G, 
Gower-street ; Harrison, W., jun., Duley ; Hart, ‘i 
Coventry ; Harvey, G. F., Larkfield; awkins, H., 


Standish; Horsley, E. T., Alfreton; Heaviside, T., 173, 
Camden-street; Hemming, R. C., C Town; H 
Hi., Westbourne-square ; Hickman, N., Southampton; 
Higgins, W.T., Northampton ; Bote, F., Robe, South 
Australia; Hogg, R. J., Kingston Hill; Houlder, A., 
Leadenhail-street ; Holroyd, J., Leeds; H T. B. 
Boston, United ; Hoe, J. B., Great Northern 
wang Hudson, R.,. Clapham Common ; Jackson, 
Rev. G., Haslar; Jefferson, R., Queenstown; Jen- 
kins, J. J., Swansea; Jentgen, W., Crefeld; Jones, 
G. J., 3, Lyall-place; Jordan, J., Driffield; Kersey, 
W. R., Lewisham; King, W. H., Oxford’ Market; 
Kirby, J., Porchester-terrace ; Leedham, C. H., Ken- 
nington Park; Linzell, J., Tottenham; Livingstone, 
Longdon, G. R., Doctors’-commons ; 
M‘Queen, J. H., Tottenham. 
court-road ; Main, H.8., Greenock ; Mason, J. B., Sidney. 
street; Maxey, T., Louth; May, James, Adelaide ; May, 
Miss, Petersfield ; Meediey, James, Paternoster-row; Mee, 
eroeeg Birmingham; Menzies, J., Kineardine; Mer- 
chant, Capt., Leadenhall-street ; Moore, McQueen, & Co., 
Berners-street ; Moore, W. G., Penge; Morgan, C., jun., 
Winchmore-hill ; Morgan, J., Totten -court-road; Mor- 
ris, Mrs. E., Queen Anne-street; Needham, W. F., King- 
street; N ewham, Samuel, Nottingham ; Oliver, E., Bunhill- 
row; O’ Mahoney, ., 24th Regiment ; Parsons, 7. , Black- 
heath; Pearze, Dr., Plymouth; Pearson, W. B., Batavia; 
Penola, Mechanics’ Institute, South Australia; Piggott, 
ussell-square ; Quincy, R., 
Fenchureh-street; Richardson, J., Meibourne ; ~— 3 
W.., Sutton ; Rivington, J., Lower Seymour-street ; Robine 
son, J. M., St. John, New Brunswick; Rowles, J., 61, 
Peascod-street ; Romans, G., Halifax, Nova Scotia; Ross, 
H., Tain; Sabine, T. J., Brighton; Sale, C., Rochester- 
row; Sarsons, H., Birmingham; Scannell, H., Great 
Northern Railway; Scrimgeour, M., Adelaide; Searle, 
J. H., Rotherhithe; Shand, A., Liverpool; Sharp, N., 
North-road, Leeds; Shipton, J., Chesterfield; Sibley, T., 
Taunton; Sills, F., Brixton; Simpson, W., Springfield; 
Skerman, J. C., Waltham Abbey; Smart, FE. K., 60, 
Princes-street ; Smith, D., 1(9, Fore-street ; Smith, HA. 
Bishopsgate Within ; Smith, J., Alderney ; Snook, T. J., 
Massie-road, N.; Soul, J., Islington; Sparrow, Rev. 
W. G., Ludlow; Stacey, F., Sta. Martha; Steel, J., 
Kelso; Stewart, E. T., New Bond-street; Strahan, 
R., Liverpool; Strickland, @. H., 25, Albert-road ; 
Sugden, W., Howden; Taylor, H., Geelong; Taylor, 
J., Oldham; Thompson, Rev. R. W., Glasgow; 
Thompson, C., Maidenhead; Tomlinson, G. A, Pieter- 
martzberg; Toye, Executors of Mrs., Exeter; Townsend, 
Col., Wrexham ; Turner, T., Longton; Tarnbull, Capt. 
J.¥F., Quebec; Turpia, Miss, Belvedere-road ; Twomey, 
T., Victoria; Unieume, J., Cranbrook; Ward, B., Pear- 
ling; Watmough, Mrs., Pocklington; Watson, J., Dur- 
ham; Whisson, H. P., Holloway; Wilkinson, H., Ealing ; 
Wilkinson, Rev. T., Oxted; Williams, T., Merthyr ; Willis, 
—, Methyr; Witham, T., Huddersfield; Wood, C., West- 
bury-road; Wood, T., Leeds; Worley, R. J., Maidstone ; 
Wright, M., Leeds; Wright, W. Runcorn. 

Entitled each to a Bronze Medallion Inkstand.—Ber- 
ridge, T., Friar-lane, Leicester; Blackmore, J., East 
Auburn, South Australia; Bradford, E. P., Boston, 
United States; Clow, Miss G. N., South Kensington ; 
Cotton, J., St. Helén’s; Crofton, Mrs. L., Gloucester- 

lace; Dalrymple, F., New Brompton; Dugdale, E., 
Deenetest. Blackburn; Field, George, East Auburn,, 
South Australia; Gibbs, A., Dundee; Griffith, J. H., 
London, Canada; Hervey, H. Grimsby ; Holdsworth, F. 
K., Blackheath; Hollis, Thomas, Blackheath; Johnson, 
od Melbourne; Kennett, E., Guildford; Kirkland, 
W., Eastbourne; Leigh, —, Chiswick; Mackay, G. G., 
Ballarat; Markes, R. W., Brompton; Marvel, M., Port 
St. Mary; Mills, D., Cape Town; Minet, J., Union Club ; 
Marry, J. H., 16, Branswick-street; Newlyn, W... 
Christchurch; Noble, H. B., Douglas, Isle of Man ; Nott, 
C., 75, Waterloo-road ; Omerod, é., Robe, South Austra- 
lia; Porter, R., Ipswich; Reed, H., Dawley, Uxbridge; 
Reynolds, J. W., Warwick-square; Roberts, W., jun.» 
St. Helen’s; Rowbotham, J., Coventry; Scovell, H., Ports- 
wood, Hants; Shellsey, Miss G. B., Staines; Smith, H. J., 
111, High Holborn; Soutar, 8., een Jamaica; 
Thomson, W. J., St. Helen’s; White, H. T., Hammer- 
smith; Williams, Mrs. Brecon. 

Entitled each to a Bust of H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales.—Allen, C. J., Staines; Allen, Rev. H., Canon- 
bury; Andrews, W. J., Chipping Norton; Aste, Mrs., 
Hampstead; Baker, C., Melbourne; Basham, W., Cam- 
bridge ; Beardmore, Miss, Deptford ; Beech, ?., en, 
Longton; Bentley, H. R., Moorita, South Australia ; 
Bill, J., jun., Coventry; Bird, W. F. W., 5, Gray's- 
inn-square; Bisshopp, J., Wimbledon, South Wales; 
Bournar, J. G., Bowen; Broome, H., 24, East ag il 

rove; Brown, E.8., Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; Brown, T., 

anover-street, Glasgow; Bryan, M., Robe, South 
Australia; Butcher, Thomas, Tring ; Chestall, W., M.D., 
Horley, Sussex; Childs, Ann, Winchmore-hill; Clark, 

. K., Princes-gardens; Clarke, Mrs., Knediington ; 
Collin, W. H., 7, Tomlin’s-grove; Corner, J. 8., Boston, 
United States ; Daniel, J. W., Mount Pleasant, South 
Australia; Davidson, J., Jamaica; Davidson, C. M., 
Chiswell-street, E.C.; Dearsley, H., 20, Holiand- > 
8.; Drew, Thomas, Kooringa, South Anstralia; Fare- 
brother, J., Charing-cross ; Fisher, J., Dudley ; Franklin, 
M.A. 8., Pietermaritzburg ; Freake, J., Tibberton-square, 
N.; Galletty, J., Geelong ; Gilbet, J. C., 60, Leadenhall- 
street; Giil, F., Stourport; Gilli A. Wimborne; 
Grignon, W. K., 201, Piccadilly ; Hackford, J., Wath-on- 
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Dearne; Haines, W., Maidstone; MHaslar, J., The 
Plough, Lewisham; Haynes, J., Geelong; Hayward, R., 
Ongar, Essex; Haywood, H., Dover; Hussey, C., Staly- 
bridge; Hutton, J., Montreal; Kinnell, J., Croydon; 
Lefroy, T. L., Grosvenor-place, W.; Loftus, W., M. D., 
Vietoria; Long, T. W., Tottenham-street; Lowe, A, 
Mount Brian, South Austraha; Lowther, W., Royal 
Exchange-buildings; Lutzow, J. 8 i South 
Australia; Mackie, J., Kadina, South Australia; Martin, 
W., Folkestone; Martin, J., 14, Berkeley-square; Mat- 
thews, E., Berwick-street; Merredith, W., Carlisle-viilas, 
Bow ; Midgley, Miss E., Halifax; Miller, F., Bishops 
Stortford ; onks, James, Aden-cottage, Durham ; 
Morris, J., Mains, Dundee; Nath, W., Greenwich ; 
Owen, G., FPor.madoc ; Parton, T., Willenhall’; Peckover, 
W., Wisbeach ; hy W., RET Piercy, Mrs., 
Bank of England; Powell, H., 170, Euston-road; Ran- 
ken, P., Blackheath Park; Kedlinghuis, J. H., Cape 
Town; Riles, 8., Plaistow x; Roberts, D., Old 
Kent-road; Roope, L., Hobart Town; Roselje, J. B., 
Batavia; Rushton, T., Denmark-hill; Saunders, W., 
Derby ; _— J., Neison, New Zealand; Sherring, W., 
Fairtield-road, Bristol; Spencer, J. J., ; Stan- 
well, F., Boston, Li ire; Mrs. H,, Ans- 
tralia; Struve, W. P., Carnarvon; Tomlinson, W. D., 
Newark; Tomson, B. k., St. Neot’s; Vacher, T. B., Not- 
ting-hill; Ward, J. B., Clapham-road; Warren, F., Croy- 
don; Waters, H., 26, Regent-street; Waymouth, G., 12, 
Moorgate-street; Wetmore, F. R. Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Whillier, E., 64, Coleman-street ; Whiteway R. C., Run- 
corn ; Wilkinson, F., North Ferriby ; Williams, F.N., 
Truro; Wilson, Col., alderman, Finsbury; Wilson, H., 
Bury St, Edmund’s ; Worthington, W., Burton-on-Trent; 
Young, H., Moorgate-street-buildings, 

Entitled each to a Silver Medal, commemorative of W. 
Dyce, R.A.—Badger, E., Blackheath-road; Bassam, G., 


Battersea; Brést,J.T., Alma Villa, Maidstone ; an, omc 


T., Newcastle-under-Lyne; Colborne, W., Chip 


Cook, 8., Henrietta Villas, Bath; Cresswell, O. E., 51, | 


Pall-mall; Darton, C. R., Adelaide ; Dixon, J., Melbourne: 
Edwards, A., Dresden, Longton; Fane, W. D., South- 
well, Notts; Fisher, Mrs. 8., Coleshill-street; Griffith, 
W., Melbourne; Guy, Miss, 49, High-street, Portsmouth; 
Hawkes, T., Geelong; Hewitson, H.; Singapore; Hooper, 
A., New Broad-street, E.C.; Hughes, BE. R., Victoria; 
Huskisson, W., Mecklenburg-square; Mullany, J. R., 
New York ; Newton, E. H., Scarborough ; Nicholson, W., 
Sunderland; Norris, H., Great Marlborough-street, W. ; 
Ptiefer, E., Walbrook-buildings, E.C,; Smith, H. E., 
Haverstock-hill; Stewart, Capt., Newcastle-under-Lyne ; 
Smith, F. M., Derby; Taylor, J., Gas Office, Oldham ; 
Thovez, Mies E., Brontre, Sicily; Webb, W., Burton 
Lewisham 


Ww . 
Entitled each toa Set of Photographs from the Society's 
Prin’s.—Adams, Mrs., Falcon ng os i 
der, B. A., Bristol; Allen, C., 64, Basinghall-street ; 
Allford, 8. G. J., Blackfriavs; Appleford, R. B., Cogger. 
hall; Ashford, H., 11, Hampstead-road ; Barr, General, 
Langley; Birtwistle, J., 6, York-road, Leeds; Browne, 
G., 25, Charing-cross ; Casson, G., Blamyddol, Branadoc ; 
Chambers, H., Kedina, South Australia ; Chatworthy, 
W. H., Bristol; Clark, W., 15, Highbury Park; Colby, 
W. T., Malton, York; Cope, . Ross, Herefordshire ; 
Crofton, Mrs. 8., 71, Gloucester-place ; Doig, McKech- 
nie, & Davis, Edinburgh; Drake, A. J., Sierra Leone ; 
Dunlop, Miss, 63, Cy gp mel Eastley, J. H., 
Sutton, Surrey; Eckett, H., Clevedon-villa, Hornse : 
Eynand, W. S., Valletta, Malta; Fell, Alfred, Hétel &t. 
James, Paris; Field, J. Mauritius; Garrick, F. J., Can- 
terbury, New Zealand; Giblin, J. J., Geelong; Giblin, 
V. W., Geelong; Gourlay, Robert, Glasgow; Gray, 
Chas., Judd-street, Bilston; Greening, Miss, Regent's 
Park; Herman, Dr. J. Z., Cape Town; Hill, Mrs. E., 
Croft Hall, Waynfleet ; Hodges, G.*H., Leicester; Horry, 
Dr., Dalston College, NE; Hudson, G., Monkwear- 
mouth ; Humphries, J., Bloomfield, South Australia ; 
Hurst, E., Wakefield; Irons, C., Blackfriars ; Jones, 
J. 8., Golten House, Taunton; Lamb, H. W., Great Mal- 


vern ; Lang. R., Baldwin-street, Bristol; Latensch, 
F. EB. B., ~ as E.C.; Lawrence, Mra., Camberwell ; 
Lawrence, » East Keswick; Long, F., Grimsby; 


Looker, W. R., Melbourne; Mann, T., Winchmore-hill ; 
Manning, T. E., Bratton Clovelly; Mayo, W., Friar Whad- 
don; Money, J., Donnington; Morris, A., 77, Lombard- 
street; Morris, J. W., Buckhurst-hill; Mortimer, Rev. Dr., 
Eccleston-squere; Mould, J., Leeds: Ni Miss E., 
Sunderland ; Pan, W. G., Upper Baker-street ; Parmetti. 


E. D., Great Northern Railway ; Payne, J. N,, Tollington | 


Park; Reece, R., Barbadoes; Résenbach, T., Sierra 
Leone; Schacht, G. F., Clifton ; Skinner, J. H., 92, 
Holborn-hill ; Smith, J., Cawood, near ; Spindler, 
W., Powis-street, Woolwich; Stewart, C., .D,, Alton, 
Hants; Sweet, F. 5, Gra "s-inn-passage ; Taylor, 
J., Houghton, Lancaster; Taylor, R., Clifton-road, 
Brighton; Taylor, W. W., Norwood ; Tharazza, E., 
24, Mark-lane; Thompson, 8., 24, Leadenhall-street ; 
Timperley, R., Post-office, Darwin ; Todd, J., Hetton-le- 
Hole; Wallace, C., Wote-street, Basingstoke; Ward, 
Dr. M., Markham-square; Wood, E. J., Pen e-road, 
oe ; eee Bond-street, Bath; Wright, 
+» Melbourne; Yar Miss L., Blandford. ; 
Yate, F., Godalming. - , — 








TOWN DEATH-RATES IN THE FIRST 
THREE MONTHS OF 1867. 


Wit very few exceptions the rate of mortality 
‘in the first quarter of the year, but especially 
in town districts, may be taken as a reliable 
index of the mortality for the whole year. During 
the ten years 1857-66, the annual rate of mor- 
tality for each year invariably followed an in- 
crease or decrease of the death-rate in the first 
quarter. The information, therefore, to be 
derived from the quarterly return of the Regis- 
trar-General, jnst published, relating to the 
health of the large towns of the United King- 
dom, during last quarter, is of special interest ; 
and it is satisfactory to find that, unless the 
present year form an exception to the rule above 
laid down, it will produce a lower death-rate 
than has prevailed in our town districts for 
several years. 


situdes of temperature and weather upon health, 
can scarcely be over-estimated; although our 
information as to their various conditions, which 
tend to raise or lower the general mortality, is 
still very incomplete. The social problem to be 
solved is so to frame our manner of living as to 
counteract the effects of the elements over which 


Popular convictions are too often only popular | 
delusions, but the influence of the various vicis- | during the first quarter of last year was 30°5. 





we have no control. The weather during last 
quarter, if we may judge from the result, was 
not, in spite of its severity, particularly unfavour- 
able to the public health. Almost unprecedentedly 
severe during the greater part of January, with 
two of the most rapid thaws ever known follow- 
ing two short but intense frosts, the death-rates 
throughout the country rose rapidly, but the 
thirty-five days following the second thaw, 
which occurred on the 23rd of January, were the 
warmest series experienced at that time of the 
year since 1778, and the temperature averaged 
a daily excess of 7° Faht. Under the influence 
of this weather the death-rates decreased, and 
although they were somewhat raised again by 
the cold weather in March, the mortality for the 
last two months of the quarter was considerably 
below the average. 

The first, or, as it is styled in the Registrar- 
|General’s returns, the winter quarters of the 





| 
| 





three years 1864-6, were all excessively un- | 
| healthy, the annual rate of mortality per 1,000 | 
'in England and Wales being respeciively 27:7, | 
| 27-2, and 26°5. In the first quarter of this year | 
|it was 25°5, agreeing exactly with the average | 
|rate in the corresponding quarter of the ten | 
|years 1857-66, but still in excess of the rates | 


country. In the same thirteen towns, the rate 


In London, which includes just half this popula- 
tion of six millions, the death-rate last quarter 
was almost the same as in the first thirteen 
weeks of 1866; and Glasgow, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and Dublin were more unhealthy last 
quarter than in the same period of 1866; but in 
the nine other towns the improvement was very 
marked, and was greatest in Liverpool and 
Leeds, which were the two towns that had 
suffered most severely from their neglected 
sanitary condition. 

The thirteen towns are arranged below in the 
order of their rates of mortality during last 
quarter, from the lowest, showing also the rate 
in the corresponding quarter of last year :— 

Annual Rate to Annual Rate to 
1,000 living in 1,000 living in 
1st Quar. 1867. Ist Quar, i866. 





BE Settee mvssesiens 25°2 27°8 
Birmingham............... 25°4 30°7 
NE riterscnckeysgdhaninuh 25°5 2°3 
TE niinmaitianwigetians 26°8 26°7 
RENEE “iidsieneceduhaaines 7°3 33°4 
ous 29°4 36°9 
Edinburgh.............00++ 29°5 30°1 
P é 333 

45°9 

31°4 

. 37°4 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 37°1 .... . 316 


The cholera epidemic of last year, although 
far less generally fatal than previous visita- 
tions, assumed grave proportions in many 
of our large towns, besides the east end of 
London, and made its presence felt in many 
parts of the country far into the late autumn, 


| prevailing between 1857-63. The difference | and even into the confines of winter. Observers 
between the town and country death-rates dur-| of the course of previous epidemics augured 
ing last quarter was much as usual. The town | from this that we should in all probability have to 


| districts include all the chief towns and an enu- 
'merated town population in 1861 of nearly 
11,000,000 ; but the death-rate last quarter was 
27:3, against 29°8, 28°8, and 29°7 in the years 
1864-6. In the remaining districts of England, 
comprising all the small towns and rural 
parishes, and a population in 1861 of rather more 
than 9,000,000, the death-rate was 23:2, against 
25°1, 25°2, and 22°5 in the same period of 1864-6. 
In comparing a long series of years, it is in the 
death-rates of town districts that the greatest 
fluctuations are to be observed; and it is beyond 
doubt that the death-rates of towns can be more 
easily controlled from the possibility of carrying 
into effect such sanitary necessities as main- 
drainage and a wholesome water-supply. In the 
series of ten years, 1857-65, above alluded to, 
1866 was by far the most unhealthy year, but 
the entire excess was confined to large towns; 
| for, whereas there the mortality was 2 per 1,000 
{above the average, no excess appeared in the 
rural and small town districts. Bearing this in 
view, we shall now principally confine our notice 
to the table in the Registrar-General’s Quarterly, 
which furnishes the vital statistics for the 
quarter, relating to thirteen of the largest towns 
in the United Kingdom, estimated to contain in 
the middle of this year a population of some- 
thing more than 6,000,000 of persons. Once 
succeed in permanently reducing the death-rates 
in these large towns, and not only will the 
general average rate in the whole country be 
thereby reduced, but the sanitary energy and 
intelligence which will be brought into play 
before that effect can be produced will stimulate 
the rural and country districts to similar efforts, 
which cannot fail to bear fruit in a higher 
standard of health. 

In the first thirteen weeks of the year in this 
population of six millions, comprising thirteen 
large towns, including London, 59,951 births 
and 44,528 deaths were registered, showing 
a natural increase of population by excess of 
births over deaths of 15,423. In the same 
period of 1866 the births were 1,400 less, while 
the deaths were more numerous by 1,924, show- 
ing a balance of births over deaths less by 
3,324 than in the quarter recently ended. The 
annual birth-rate per 1,000 in the whole of 
England and Wales last quarter was 37:1, but in 
these thirteen towns it was 38-9. In the different 
towns it varied from 36°5 and 37-2, the lowest in 
Edinburgh and Manchester, to 42°6 and 43°5 in 
Glasgow and Leeds. The birth-rate in Dublin 
is returned as only 28-1; but there is too much 
reason for believing that in that city the regis- 
tration of births is still far from complete; no 
reliance can, therefore, well be placed upon it. 
The death-rate for 1,000 in the thirteen towns 
was 28°9 per 1,000, against 25°5, the general 





rate in the whole of England and Wales, and 
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273 in the entire urban population of the; 


| combat a renewed appearance of the disease in 


the ensuing summer. An outbreak of cholera 
during Jast quarter in the St. Nicholas sub- 
district of Durham, which was fatal in thirty-five 
cases, appears unfortunately to give great addi- 
tional weight to this prognostication. Our large 
towns, therefore, both those which suffered last 
year, as well as those which, through having 
then escaped, may thus be inclined to presume 
on a fancied security, should take warning in 
time, before we have the hot weather upon us, 
both fully to carry out the sanitary improvements 
to which they were lastyear stimulated,and by an 
effectual system of visitation to discover and 
remedy any of the causes which are at work to 
produce the low standard of health in their most 
crowded neighbourhoods ; these are the hotbeds 
which force zymotic diseases into epidemics. 

No one having a knowledge of the sanitary 
movements in our large towus during the past 
year can fail to feel a satisfactory conviction, if 
such a conviction had before been wanting, that 
in no cases have the expenditure of energy and 
money upon the sanitary improvement of our 
large towns, taken place without a reduction in 
the death-rate. Liverpool, from its previous 
deplorable condition, shows the greatest improve- 
ment; there the measures adopted during last 
year were not only successful in preventing a 
greater loss from cholera, but in the first quarter 
of this year the death-rate was 33'3, against 45:9 
last year. This important decrease is due in a 
great measure to the subsidence of an epidemic 
of typhus which had prevailed in Liverpool for 
several years; this disease, which carried off 729, 
and 630 deaths respectively in the first three 
months of 1865 and 1866, was only fatal last 
quarter in 175 cases; this was, however, still in 
proportion to population double the mortality 
from the same cause in London. We recently, 
in noticing the medical officer’s (Dr. W. Trench’s) 
annual report on the health of Liverpool, 
had occasion to dwell upon this typhus epide- 
mic ; there is every reason to believe that, under 
the same sanitary activity, it will continue 
rapidly to decline. Leeds, which for the first 
time last year appointed a health officer to 
superintend its sanitary condition, and during 
the year had nearly twenty miles of new 
main-drainage laid down in the town, can only 
have to regret that these measures were not 
taken sooner, for the death-rate which in the 
first quarter of 1866 was 36°9, fell to 29°4 in the 
past three months. Bristol and Hull in their 
low death-rates testify to the success of their 
sanitary arrangements, which are well organized 
and efficiently carried out, although it does not 
appear that the latter possesses an actual officer 
of health. Birmingham is naturally one of the 
healthiest towns in England, and there is little 
doubt but that with the same sanitary activity 
to which less favoured towns have been stumu- 
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lated, the death-rate might be reduced nearly to 
the healthy district standard. Of the English 
towns, Manchester and Newcastle have yet 
much todo. The latter town has for more than 
six months suffered from an unusually fatal 
epidemic of scarlatina, which carried off in that 
time more than 600 children, in addition to a 
considerable mortality from typhus and typhoid 
fevers, and whooping-cough. The registrars, in 
their remarks appended to their returns, draw a 
picture of the condition of certain parts of the 
town which completely destroys any astonish- 
ment at such a fatality. One of the registrars 
states that “in the parish of Christchurch alone 
there are seventeen unpaved streets, together 
with a large number of back lanes, &c., although 
some of the streets have been built for upwards 
of twenty years ;” and further on, that in some 


of the streets which had suffered most severely | what they do not know of architecture. 


mittee must allow me to congratulate them on 
the goodly show we have in these two rooms ; on 
this collection of drawings that we see on our 
walls; on the crowded collection in the next 
room, embodying the great competitions of the 
past year; and on the many very interesting 
sketches from the School of Design in connec- 
tion with the Architectural Association. I be- 
lieve I may add that if our wall-space had been 
greater than it is, the number of drawings pro- 
duced would have been more numerous. I do 
not want to-night to dwell on the old common- 
places which we all know so well—on old worn- 
out—I do not mean to say worn-out in prac- 
tice, but in preaching—principles of art. I 
would rather to-night invite all those who are 
present to do what in commercial language is 





called “taking stock” of what they know and 
I am 


from scarlatina, “there were no less than 7 or 8 now addressing those who are not architects 


in. of standing water and liquid filth in the cel-| nor artists—the visitors here to-night. 


We 


lars or underground-kitchens; the upstair-rooms | come every year to exhibitions like this: we see 
being occupied by four or five families in each | some drawings that are very pretty and others 


house.” . The local press has proved itself 


thoroughly alive to the importance of the terrible | 
| them. 


waste of life which has of late taken place in the 


town, and as a proof of their acknowledgment of | 
the only remedy likely in such neighbourhoods | 
to prove satisfuctory, one of the most influential | 
newspapers in the north of England has offered | 


premiums for the best essay upon the method of 


improving the dwelling-houses of the working | 


classes. A public-health committee exists in 
Newcastle, and they appear to have been un- 
remitting in their exertions to improve the con- 
dition of the town; but we fear that with the 
limited power which they possess, the state of 
things is too serious to be altered materially by 
ever sod active a removal of nuisances, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word. 

In glancing through the registrar’s notes for 
the quarter, two things attract attention which 
are worthy of notice: the first is an increasing 
prevalence and fatality of smallpox in almost all 
parts of the country, and a consequent convic- 
tion of the unsatisfactory working of the present 
Vaccination Act. The second is of a far more 
encouraging nature; it is, the general activity 
which is at last beginning to be shown, by 
parishes, townships, and even villages, through 
their local health committees, in examining their 
sanitary condition, and insisting upon its im- 
provement. These efforts are now, in most 
instances, well supported by the ratepayers and 
residents, instead of being met by that active 
opposition, or stolid indifference, which has so 
long rendered them ineffectual. 


,and such a building carried out 


that we do not like, and we are apt to pass a 
very hasty and ill-considered judgment upon 
I wish to call upon you with one heart 
and one mind to recognise and appreciate this 
fact, that an architect is not a landscape painter ; 
that the pictures you see upon these walls, 
though they may give you very telling, very 
pretty, and very dashing impressions of build- 
ings, are in no sense, of course, the buildings 
themselves, and in still less a sense are they 
those types and models of buildings of which 
they stand in lieu to those who wish to ascer- 
tain what they are. The mere sky-line, the 
outline, the decorative form, is very important ; 
but unless these are obtained with a due regard 
to the utility and all the conveniences required 
in the internal structure, they are but as the 
sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal; and 
therefore I call on every one here present who 
is not an architect nor an artist, but who isa 
friend and a visitor, to deal with all architec- 
tural designs that may come across you in a 
more forbearing and a broader spirit than is 
often the case. I do not tax you with the 
absence of either of these qualities, but I do call 
on those of you who are not architects to realize 
how much there is in the architectural pro- 
fession which never meets the eye—how much 
boring under ground, how much dexterous 
arrangement of the walls, how much dexterous 
arrangement of materials, and how much 
dexterous arrangement of the chimney-stacks. 
You may perhaps say, “ Why on earth was such 
in that 


On the whole, the quarterly report upon the way, when such and such another form 


present sanitary condition of our large towns,| would have 


besides showing a lower rate of mortality to 
have therein prevailed than from the severity of 
the weather might have been expected, presents 
many encouraging features ; and, by conclusively | 
showing the benefit that many towns have! 
already reaped from more active sanitary super- | 
vision, will, it is hoped, stimulate those towns 
who now find themselves at the bottom of the 
list with excessive death-rates to imitate their 
example. There is therefore little reason to fear 
that the year 1867 will form an exception to the 
rule mentioned above; and we may trust that, 
following the reduced mortality of its first 
quarter, the whole year will prove, more par- 
ticularly in town districts, the healthiest we have 
had for some time. 


| 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


At the opening conversazione of the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, Conduit-street, on Tuesday 
evening last, Mr. Beresford Hope made an 
address, in which, after some prefatory words, 
he said: To-night we represent two societies 
rolled into one. The Architectural Exhibition 
Society, which, as you know, has thriven and 
increased, and widened and deepened its roots, 
has every year given a course of lectures. 
Another body, which is now vagrant and wan- 
dering over the world—the Architectural Mu- 
seum—has also given its course of lectures. On 
account of the Architectural Museum being 
unhoused, and offering no prizes this year, it has 
agreed to combine with the Architectural Exhi- 
bition to give a joint course of lectures. That 
joint course will be given in connection with this 
Exhibition, and this evening starts the season— 
@ season which we all hope will be full of plea- 
gurable recollections and of much utility to the 
‘evelopment of architectural art. The com- 


been much _ better, more 
graceful, more convenient, and more pictu- 
resque.” This is all well and good: it might 
have been all that you say, but then the price 
at which you would have purchased all the 
picturesqueness which you require would pro- 
bably have been that there might have been a 
chimney-stack which would either have brought 
the house down with a run, or else have set it 
on fire. So, again, with many other arrange- 
ments—arrangements of rooms, the distribution 
of floors one above another, the arrangement of 
attics and the arrangements for intercommuni- 
cation from one room to another. I point these 
things out to you because, looking round this 
room, I cannot help imagining that there are 
many people present who, with a sincere love of 
architecture as a pictorial art, have not yet 
learnt fully’ to appreciate or to realize the 
troubles and difficulties of the architect as a 
practical man. Upon this point many persons 
are in a somewhat similar position to that of a 
young lady whois about to be married, and who 
cannot understand why those stupid lawyers 
are bothering so long over the settlements, and 
keeping her waiting meanwhile; or they are 
like a patient who, expecting to get well, abuses 
the doctor if every successive dose does not pro- 
duce a perceptible advance towards health 
which he wants to attain. The architect is no 
more master of time or space or material sub- 
stance than is the lawyer or the doctor, or any 
other professional man. And now I will turn to 
our architectural friends, and as I have invited 
the public to-night to appreciate with a broader 
and more forbearing consideration what the 





difficulties of architects are, I must call on the 
architectural world to realize also on its part 
the great breadth and extension of the intelli- 
gent and critical outside public. A hundred years 
agoor more there were no exhibitions. We have 
ourselves started these exhibitions. There was 





then no art journalism : we have ourselves started 


art journalism; but having ourselves started 
both exhibitions and art journalisin,we are bound 
to acknowledge that that which we have started 
is an exacting, and I trust not an unjust—I trugt 
taken generally, taken all round, not an on. 
generous taskmaster. However, it is a task. 
master, as I have said, that we have created 
for ourselves, and therefore it is a taskmaster 
we are bound to recognise, to respect, and to 
obey. I repeat, it is well for us that things 
should be so—it is well for us that there should 
be that criticism. Formerly, in the days of the 
Athenian School and downwards, there was a 
small narrow self-laudatory few who laid down 
the rules of all art and all proportion, and who 
confined, so to speak, the science of architecture 
to the shuffling of a small pack of cards, within 
a very limited number of figures. That, how- 
ever, has been disputed. We have seen that 
form, beauty, proportion, consistency with local 
requirements, exist in other styles, and are in. 
digenous more or less in every civilized land. 
Carrying out this idea, we have created this 
school of criticism and of outside judges for 
ourselves. If we had not done so, if we had 
developed our own free ideas, and yet had used 
those free ideas as a sort of advanced shibboleth 
of our small clique, as a sort of higher order of 
Freemasonry within the existing masons,—what 
would have been the result? We probably 
should have run into fantastic developments 
and uncurbed novelty. Iam speaking as from 
the stand-point of our generation, as one who 
has sympathized, dnd who will continue to 
sympathize most deeply, with that movement, 
which is known as the Gothic movement of our 
day, yet who does not fail to recognise all that 
is good and beautiful, and old and true, in that 
classical school with which it is contending 
now for the mastery. If we had not that outside 
public, we should have run wild in fantastic 
novelty. As it is, we are bound to be original 
and to combine, we are bound to develop 
and not simply to throw up new and strange 
forms because they are strange, and to fancy 
that their novelty and strangeness should 
be merits in the eyes of the present genera- 
tion. This I say, to us who are mixed up in 
architecture, is the benefit of an Exhibition like 
the present. Novelty in an Exhibition like this 
should be duly placed. Newfangledness should 
be placed on its own level. There may be some 
forms which none of us ever dreamt of, but which 
when we see them may cause us to say, “ How 
can it be that we should never have thought of 
them before?” Itds possible we may say, when 
we see them, “ We never saw them before and 
we hope we may never see them again.” It is 
in these Exhibitions that things are brought to 
bear the test of one or other of these two criti- 
cisms, and so we shall go on. The contest 
between the two schools—the Gothic and the 
Classical—is fairly set on its legs, and cannot be 
settled on either side. The only method of ob- 
taining a triumph on one side or the other is that 
each style shall work out all its own merits to 
the utmost, and where it finds a point in which 
it is deficient it shall not be ashamed to borrow 
the developments of the other. The old school 
of architects, whatever may have been their de- 
fects, travelled and studied, read and thought. 
The new school of architects, no doubt, do the 
same; but let neither school believe that it has 
read and studied and thought so much that it 
may sit down content to eat the lotus of its own 
garden of self-indulgence. It must think and 
study, and travel, and work more and more. 
Convinced as it may be of its own merits, it must 
show its conviction by an ample realization of 
the merits it finds elsewhere. To take the ques- 
tion of this Gothic development. No doubt, 
some of the earliest and most eloquent writers 
on that side spoke with vigorous one-sidedness. 
They were right in doing so. No leaders of 
movements ever produce an impression with- 
out being vigorously one-sided; but the time 
comes when you must be equally vigorous 
and yet two-sided. That time has come 
now, and in this Exhibition we see the con- 
test of the two schools. One side may have to 
learn more than it has learned before of the ad- 
vantage, the dignity, and the beauty of well- 
ordered regularity; the other side may have 
to learn the infinite grace and variety of a broken 
and aspiring sky-line—the advantage of the style 
in which outside follows suit to inside, and — 
is taught to c out the larity of outside. 
None of us, I hove are 80 faint-hearted that we 
do not from time to time form some idea of & 





perfection that may ultimately be realized, when 
all differences may be at an end, and when there 
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will be some grand and beautiful, some wide and 
broad development of art, such as the world has 
never yet known, which will unite in itself all 
the beauties of every antecedent style, but none 
of their defects. I do not say that this great 
idea will be attained. Perfection may never be 
reached in this world; but that man’s heart 
beats slow, and that man’s blood runs thick and 
heavy,who does not at least sometimes set up this 
great ideal before him. Then I say to you, Work 
up to that ideal. One of you may think he is 
working up to that ideal’in adopting the Gothic ; 
another may think he does it in adopting the 
Italian, or the Grecian, or the Rénaissance. I 
say, Let all of you work up to that ideal; and if 
you do work up to it with a true heart, an honest 
conscience, and an earnest endeavour, you will 
more and more develop all that is good in your 
own style, and throw out all that is weak and de- 
fective; and as youdo so, although youdonot know 
it, you will work nearer and nearer to each other. 
If you attempt to make a sort of fictitious pic- 

ture, with a piece stuck in here for one thing 
and pieces stuck in there for something else, 

merely to produce a pattern design, so that you 
may say, ‘“‘ See how independent I am, because I 
am so eclectic,” you may be eclectic enough ; but 
you are not independent. You will be merely 
walking about in a parti-coloured coat of shreds 
and patches. But if every one works up to his 
own ideal, and in the belief that he is carrying 

out that ideal, anything he takes from any other 
style is not a surrender to an opponent, but is a 
usurpation unto himself of what he saw good 
elsewhere, an enlargement of his own bounda- 
ries, a deepening of his own foundation. I say 
that whether the style you work in be the right 
or the wrong style, you will be right and you 
will more and more approach to the consumma- 
tion of all art—the prospective unveiling of that 
ideal which may never be unveiled to us in this 
world, but towards which we should never cease 

to strive. I ought perhaps to apologize for 
having run on so long in this strain; but I felt 

that on an occasion like this I ought not to 
enter into anything like a criticism of drawings 

upon the walls, because it would have been a 

one-sided, unfair, and hasty criticism. If I had 
done so I might have praised this—and there is 
a good deal to praise—or I might have found 
fault with the other, because of course the 
designs are unequal, and in doing so I should 
either have given pain, which I do not 

want to do, or I should have given 

praise, which would have been hasty. I 

will therefore run on with a few ideas which 

refer no more to this Exhibition than to the 
Royal Academy or the Exhibition at Paris, or to 
any other place where the drawings of living 
architects are hung on the walls. We live in an 
age of great study, of real learning, and of 
more deep archeological investigation than any 
other age, on the one side, and of more free and 
unfettered fancy on the other side. We live in 
an age of great hopes and expectations, on the 
one hand, while on the other hand we live in an 
age when we are beset with great dangers. 
We are either to be the most sublime inventors 
or to make a terrible fiasco. I hope and trust it 
will be the first, but I do not set myself up as a 
simple praiser of this generation. I see our 
merits, but I see that they are akin to certain 
faults and dangers, and I have therefore en- 

deavoured to speak without having any single 
individual in my eye. I might have talked 
more intelligibly, and more to the purpose if I 
had tried to be personal, but I have not tried to 
be personal; I have shot over all your heads, 
and have referred to certain great ideas and 
great dangers, endeavouring to encourage you 
on to the attaining of certain great advantages 
to this generation. I believe that Exhibitions 
like this one must help on the good cause. We 
see what is well done, and we praise it. We 
see what is not well done, and I trust that we 
deal kindly and indulgently with those whose 
intentions may be better than their perform- 
ances. We meet together and exchange ideas; we 
criticise, we plan, and we praise. Praise is, after 
all, criticism and friendly advice; but all thistends 
to the development of art—of that art and that 
science which we have made our own. All this 
tends to the belief that those of us who may live 
a few years longer may see many wonderful 
developments: and here, perhaps, you will allow 
me to quote an anecdote which I heard last night 
within these walls. The narrator of this anec- 
dote was my friend Professor Lewis. He was 
presenting some relic in connection with Rick- 
man, and he said that forty years ago Rickman 
had designed a Gothic window for a church at 








Birmingham. That window had to be modelled 
the full size, and sent down to Birmingham and 
there executed in cast iron, because, in the first 
place, there was no one in Birmingham who 
could understand a working drawing forty years 
ago, and, in the next place, there was no stone 
carver who could have carried it out. When we 
see what has been done in London in the Houses 
of Parliament and elsewhere, and remember what 
we are told was the case forty years ago, what 
cause have we not for hope and exultation for the 
future of architecture in England,—if only we re- 
serve our power in proportion as we feel ourselves 
strong,—if, resolving to be strong, we determine 
to be moderate,—if also we determine to be ori- 
ginal but not fantastic, earnest but not breathless, 
truthful but not ecstatic,—above all things seeing 
that beauty is utility, and that everything that 
is useful ought to be beautiful. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I welcome you to the opening of the 
Architectural Exhibition for this season. 

On the motion of Mr. Lamb, seconded by Mr. 
Edis, a vote of thanks was given to Mr. Beresford 
Hope for presiding. 





SIR GEORGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, 
BART., PAINTER, POET, PATRON. 


and finally gave notice that if Ministers did not 
in the meanwhile purchase it, I would myself 
make a motion to that effect at the commence- 
ment of the next session of Parliament. Mr. 
Stuart Wortley (now Lord Wharncliffe), Mr. 
Alexander Baring, Mr. Hudson Gurney, Mr. 
William Smith, and, I think, one or two others, 
spoke in favour cf my proposition. The feeling 
of the House was so evidently with me that the 
point was gained.” 

Lord Dover thus continues :— 

“ Daring the recess the Government bought Mr. 
Angerstein’s pictures, and the National Gallery 
was established. I have gone into this detail in 
order to explain Sir George’s letters, which are 
written subsequently to the discussion in the 
House of Commons, and which show his great 
anxiety uponthesubject. Iam indeed quite certain 
that without his persuasions and encouragement, 
and the permission he gave me to announce 
formally the donation of his collection to the 
nation, I should never have had the heart to do 
what I did,—so discouraged was I by the delays 
and vacillations of the Government. I have 
been anxious that you should know the part 
Sir George had in this transaction respect- 
ing the National Gallery, first, because it is 





| highly honourable to him; and, secondly, be- 


| 


| 


{cause it is something of an event in a life 


of such amiable and retiring tranquillity as his 


At atime when the nation is busy about a | was.” 


National Gallery for its rich and increasing 


| 


stores of pictures, a page or two about the’ 
greatest benefactor our gallery has had will not | 
be out of place. Prime Minister Lord Liverpool | 
was induced by a bribe to buy for the nation the | 
Angerstein Collection of pictures. “Buy Mr. 


Angerstein’s collection, and I will give you 
mine,’ said Sir George Howland Beaumont, 
Bart., painter, poet, patron. 

In the transaction of obtaining the Beaumont 
Gallery for the nation, the late Lord Dover 
(then Mr. George Agar Ellis) was the moving) 
spirit. What part Mr. Agar Ellis played in it | 
we shall allow him to tell in his own words. His 
autograph communication to Allan Cunningham 
on the subject is as follows :— 

‘One of the objecis Sir George Beaumont had 
the most at heart was the establishment of a 
national gallery for pictures. He was constantly, 
during the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, talking 
to me on the subject, and urging the various | 
reasons which rendered such an institution desir- | 
able in this country, in all of which I concurred. 
He frequently begged me to speak to Lord 
Liverpool, then Prime Minister, about it, and 
always assured me that he would give his own 
pictures to the nation as soon as he saw a place | 
allotted for their reception. I, in consequence, 
took several opportunities of mentioning the 
subject of a national collection of pictures to 


Lord Liverpool, who always received the sug- | 


gestion favourably, but generally ended by either | 
throwing cold water upon the project, on the | 
score of expense. I also frequently urged the 
same point to Lord Aberdeen and Lord Farn- | 
borough, and Sir George did the same; bat 
still, nothing was done. At length Mr. Anger- 
stein died, and it was understood that his 
pictures were on sale. This was in the year 
1823, and great fears were entertained that 
either the King of Bavaria or the Emperor of 
Russia would buy them, and that they would be 
lost to this country. Upon this Sir George 
again spoke to me, and we agreed together that 
now was the moment to press for the gallery. 
I again urged Lord Liverpool, but nothing was 
done. 

At length, towards the end of the session 
of 1823, I determined, with the concurrence and 
advice of Sir George, to take some opportunity, 
as all other means had failed of bringing Ministers 
to a favourable decision, to mention the subject 
of the National Gallery, and of the purchase of 
the Angerstein collection in the House of Com- 
mons; as I thought that if the temper of the 
House declared itself in favour of the acquisition, 
Ministers could not, for very shame, avoid it. 
I do not mean to say that they were not favour- 
able themselves to the plan, but they were so 
timid and frightened at Hume, that they could 
not bring themselves toa decision. Accordingly, 
on the Ist of July, 1823, I took occasion of a 
vote for money for the new library at the British 
Museum, to state how anxious I was to see a 
national gallery of pictures established. I then 
alluded to Sir George Beaumont’s promise of 
giving his collection to the public, and eulogized 
his conduct, and afterwards gave some account 
of the Angerstein collection, and of the danger 


His lordship concludes with “ something about 
Garrick :’”— 

“His allusions to the prints of Garrick 
relate to two engravings of Garrick which 
were executed by Reynolds* under his inspection 
and correction, and which he was anxious to 
have engraved because he considered them the 
two best likenesses of that great actor extant. 
They are after Dance and Zoffany, in the charac- 
ters of Richard III. and Abel Drugger. You 
probably know them.—D.” 

I may here observe that we have no other 
such inimitable painters of theatrical scenes as 
Johan Zoffany and George Clint were and are. 
Zoffany is on his throne at Lord Carlisle’s Castle 
Howard, in Yorkshire ; and Clint on his throne 
in the Charles Mathews Gallery, at the Garrick 
Club. Zoffany lies at Kew; Clint, at Kensal 
Green ; both with monuments. 

Sir George Beaumont was the intimate friend 
of Wordsworth, of Southey, and of Coleridge, of 
Wilkie and of Chantrey. He was the first to fore- 
see and encourage Wilkie’s talent. He had the 
taste and luck to secure the inimitable “ Blind 
Fiddler” of the boy in London raw from Scot- 
land. He encouraged Haydon; and had that 
wilful, headstrong man allowed him, would 
have shaped a different destiny to the star 
(unseen but by himself) which led him astray. 
Beaumont was the first to foresee and to 
patronise the rising genius of Gibson, the 
sculptor. 

What Southey thought of him he has told in 
a letter to his schoolfellow Wynn :— 

“ Sir George Beaumont’s death deprives me of 


'one who had been for many years more than a 


mere acquaintance. Indeed, ever since I came 
into this country {Keswick} I have kept up an 
intercourse with him from time to time; and if 
my habits had led me much from home, or 
my occupations and circumstances allowed of 
absence from it, there are few houses at which 
I should so often have been a guest as at his. 
When we parted last year [1826] at Lowther, his 
life might have been deemed a better one than 
mine, notwithstanding the disparity of years ; 
for he had no one infirmity of age, and seemea 
likely to have been as long lived as his mother, 
who was much beyond ninety when she died. 
Few men have been so happy in all respects ; 
he had never known any serious affliction, and 
was in full possession of all his faculties and 
copacities of enjoyment at the moment when 
the stroke came, which produced stupor, insensi- 
bility, and in a few days death, without any 
consciousness of struggle.” 

Chantrey’s very fine bust of Wordsworth was a 
commission from Sir George Beaumont. The 
poet, whose vanity is well known, was proud of 
the bust, and gave or applied for so many for his 
friends, that the Chantrey price of casts of it 
was reduced, through the intercession of Allan 
Canningham, from five guineas to three guineas. 
My father’s sharp and well-selected cast of the 
bust is in the room in which I write. 

Portions (only) of the following letters have 





* §. W. Reynolds, the master of Samuel Cousins, and 
the engraver (in smal! — but in a great way) of Sir 





there was of its being taken out of the country ; 
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appeared in print. They are here in their 


integrity :— 
Sir George Beaumont to the Hon. Geo. Agar 
Ellis, afterwards Lord Dover. 


“Cole-Orton Hall [Leicestershire |}, 
Nov. 1, 1823. 

My dear sir,—I thank you most sincerely for 
your very kind letter, which was, in the first place, 
most acceptable as a mark of your remembrance 
of me, and also because it gave me the first intelli- 
gence of the progress of our little tribute to the 
memory of Garrick. For Reynolds, although he 
faithfully promised not only to write but send me 
a proof, has never sent me aline. However, I 
have known him long enough to be aware 
keeping promises is not in the list of his 
favourite virtues. But he is a clever fellow, and, 
if we can keep him up to the collar, I have no 
doubt we shall be satisfied. You have proved 
yourself so sincere a friend to the arts that I dare 
say you have heard a report that has reached me 
that Lord Hertford is in treaty, and likely to 
purchase, Angerstein’s pictures ; but that, if he 
finds the nation will buy them, he will give up his 
claim. I hope the latter part of this report is 
true, and that the country will purchase. You 
manifested such sincere and laudable zeal to 
bring this about that I have great hopes you 
will carry your point; certainly, I had rather 
see them in the hands of his lordship than have 
them lost to the country, but I had rather see 
them in the Museum than in the possession of 
any individual, however respectable in rank or 
taste. Because Taste is not inherited, and there 
are few families in which it succeeds for three 
generations. My idea, therefore, is, that the 
few examples which remain perfect can never be 
so safe as under the guardianship of a body 
which never dies; and I see every year such 
proofs of the carelessness with which people 
suffer these inestimable relics to be rubbed, 
scraped, and polished, as if they were their 
family plate, that I verily believe that if they 
do not find some safe asylum, in another half 
century little more will be left than the bare 
canvasses.—I am, my dear sir, your obliged and 
faithful G. H. Beaumont.” 


From the same to the same. 


“Cole Orton Hall, Jan. 27, 1824. 

My dear Sir,—Onr friend Knight has informed 
me Parliament has resolved upon the purchase 
of the Angerstein collection. This, I am sure, 
gives you pleasure; and, as I shall always con- 
sider the public greatly indebted to your exer- 
tions on this occasion, I hope yan will pardon | 
my troubling you with my congratulations. By 


| ment. Be that as it may, although it would 
| have been a gratification to me to have seen the 
| prints, yet, as they have been executed under 
| your eye, and I know he can do them justice if 
‘he pleases, I am quite easy on that ground. 
Your remark on the wonderful power of change 
in the countenance of that Proteus, Garrick, is 


| excellent. I believe Shakspeare and Garrick are 
| the only persons who have had it i their power 
| to make it impossible for their admirers to de- 
cide whether their tragedy or com was most 

excellent. Garrick is before me at this instant. 

I see his quick eye, and hear the electric onver 

ther 


of his piercing and rapid utteran 
actors are men of slow proceedings, but he was 
like the lightning. It is quite impossible to 
form an idea of the sensations he conveyed, 
whether he chilled you with horror or convulsed 
you with laughter. Other actors may be com- 
pared, perbaps, to Otway or Rowe ; but Garrick 
alone was Shakspeare. 

I am indeed rejoiced to hear of the complete 
recovery of our friend Jackson,* whose life is 
as good as his works. I have known him from 
his outset ; and I verily believe no human being 
ever was more free from envy, hatred, malice, 
and every bad and unkind passion than he is. 

There is something mysterious in the delay of 
Lawrence’s Exhibition : it is certainly impolitic ; 
there must be some impediment we are not 
aware of.—I am, my dear sir, with much regard, 
yours truly, G. H. Beaumont. 

Have you seen [ Payne] Knight’s later acquisi- 
tion of Claude's drawings; it is the most 
numerous of any collection, except that of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and he writes me word 
they are of the first quality.” 


From the same to the same. 


“Cole Orton, March 13th, 1824. 

My dear Sir,—I cannot say how much I feel 
obliged by your very, very kind attention, and I 
hope soon to tell you so in person, to which I 
look forward with great pleasure, when I come 
to London. 

I always quit the country with regret: it 
suits my time of life better than ‘the busy 
haunts of men;’ and were it not for a few but 
very kind friends I could be content to pass the 
time that remains to me almost entirely in re- 
tirement. As you have interested yourself so 
kindly in Coleridge’s behalf, I cannot refuse 
myself the pleasure of inclosing a sonnet of his, 
made almost extempore many years ago at the 
house of Bowles, his brother poet, after hearing 
one of the Linleys play on the violoncello. 
Perhaps you have never heard it, for I rather 
think it has not been printed, and I hope this 








easy access to such works of art the public 
taste must improve, which I think the grand | 
desideratum ; for, when the time shall come | 
when bad pictures, or even works of mediocrity, | 
shall be neglected, and excellence never passed | 
over, my opinion is we shall have fewer painters 
and better pictures. 

I think the public already begin to feel works 
of art are not merely toys for connoisseurs, but 
solid objects of concern to the nation; and those 
who consider it in the narrowest point of view 
will perceive that works of high excellence pay 
ample interest for the money they cost. My 
belief is that the ‘Apollo, the ‘ Venus, the 
‘Laocoon,’ &c., are worth thousands a year to 
the country which possesses them. 

I have heard nothing of our Garrick plan 
from that not gay, but sad deceiver, Reynolds, 
except what you were kind enough to communi- 
cate, although he promised to send me proofs in 
every state; but as you have seen the proofs, 
and are satisfied, I am not much concerned.— 
Excuse this trouble of zeal, and believe me to 
be, my dear Sir, much obliged and sincerely 
yours, G. H. Beaumont.” 


From the same to the same. 


“Cole Orton, Feb. 9, 1824. 

My dear Sir—If I have been fortunate 
enough to hit upon anything which has lighted 
up a train of thoughts in your mind, I need 
hardly say the slight hint is completely at your 
service. I am only afraid your adoption of it 
will be more likely to make me vain than to 
displease me, and I should have written to tell 
you so by the return of the post, but I waited, 
rather, I confess, from the hope than the expect- 
ation of receiving the prints from Reynolds,— 
the faithful Reynolds, whose saints, I am 
charitably bound to believe, are all sad sinners, 
so that I suppose he absolved himself from the 
crime of perjury as the man did who slyly 








kissed the Monthly Review instead of the Testa- | ham 


‘taste of his quality’ will not diminish the 
pleasure I am sure you feel for having been his 
friend on this occasion. It will be his own fault 
if this timely aid does not enable him to pass the 
remainder of his life in peace and comfort. 
Again a thousand thanks.—Ever yours, 

G. H. Beaumont.” 


I have said that Sir George was a poet. The 
fact was unknown to Allan Cunningham, or he 
would not have let such lines as these escape 
his commendation :— 


“EPITAPH ON MY MOTHER. 


The dreadful hour is come,—’tis come, ’tis past ; 

That gentle sigh, dear mother, was thy last ; 

And now, diffused among the blest above, 

Glows the pure spirit of maternal love ; 

Tinged by whose beam my very failings shone, 

Graced in thy eyes with something not their own, 

No more affection shall thy fancy cheat, 

Or warp thy judgment when again we meet ; 

But every action in its native hue, 

Rise undisguised and open to thy view, 

May every action then be duly weigh’d, 

Each virtue cherish'd, and each duty paid ; 

That when my trembling soul shall wing her flight 

pe Death’s dark valley to the Realms of 
ight, 

I may expect where no false views beguile 

The approving look of that accustom’d smile, 

Blest smile, becoming her sublime abode, 

And harbinger of pardon from my God.” 


These lines are to be seen in the church of 
Great Dunmow, in Essex. He who wrote them 
did not associate idly with Coleridge and with 
Wordsworth. P.&. 








LichTHouses. — We understand that the 
Government are about to undertake the con- 
struction of eleven lighthouses on various 
points of the Japanese coast, at the request of 
the Tycoon. 








THE IRON PAVEMENT OF THE 
DOCKYARDS. 


Some time ago, being at Portsmouth, and 
noticing the fact that the dockyard was paved 
with iron pigs, we commented in various quarters 
on the costliness of such a pavement. If not 
propter hoc, at any rate post hoc, the matter 
speedily got attention, and a return was ordered 
by the House of Commons of the quantity so 
used, with the price originally paid for the iron 
the quantity sold at various times, together with 
some other particulars. From this return it 
appeared that 31,011 tons were used as pave. 
ment, and the statement gave rise to consider. 
able discussion, both in the House of Commong 
and out of it. On the one hand, it was stated 
that the iron was of the very best quality ; whilst 
others maintained that it was almost valueless, 
We have insisted in a previous article* that any 
argument as to the value of a material based on 
its cost, without reference to the state of the 
market at the time of purchase, must lead to 
erroneous conclusions. The first contract on 
record is dated March 29th, 1771; the next is 
dated July 15th, 1801; and the third and last, 
December 20th, 1815. The price under the last 
contract was 5!. 8s. per ton for the eastern, and 
51. 9s. per ton for the western, yards. No pur. 
chase has been made since 1826, from which wa 
infer that a purchase was made in that year; 
but the Hon. Mr. Dundas states that it cannot 
be ascertained whether any ballast was sup. 
plied under the contract of December, 1815. It 
is certain that a large quantity was supplied 
some time in 1815, since the firm from whom it 
was obtained “repurchased from the Crown 
1,000 tons of that which they then (1815) sup- 
plied.” To make confusion worse confounded, 
Mr. Childers stated in the House of Commons, 
on the 3rd of August last, that some of this 
iron was bought during the Crimean war. 

In spite of the show of candour with which 
these returns are made out, the Admiralty can- 
not, or will not, farnish definite particulars of 
any purchases of ballast. The return of May, 
1866, implied, although it did not absolutely say 
so, that a certain quantity of this iron cost 
51. 8s. to 51. 9s. per ton; and, as we showed in 
our former article, this was far below the market 
price of iron during the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century. But it is by no means certain 
how much, if, indeed, any at all, was purchased 
at this rate. We believe that the true explana- 
tion of the supposed inability of the Admiralty 
to furnish detailed returns is, that about 50 or 
60 tons of Admiralty papers have been removed 
to the Public Record-office, where we have no 
doubt the required information might have been 
obtained. 

The dockyard authorities are of course very 
anxious to make out a good case, and to do this 
the director of works has drawn up an estimate 
of the cost of several déscriptions of roads and 
tramways used in the dockyards. The one that 
finds most favour in his eyes is an “old pig- 
iron ballast-tramway, 3 ft. wide each rail (with- 
out concrete foundation), with granite pitching 
between rails,” at a cost of 21. 11s. 8d. per yard 
run. On the other hand a way of “ cast-iron 
tram-plates, 1 ft. 9 in. wide each, with granite 
pitching between, including concrete founda- 
tion,” is estimated at 31. 15s. 8d. per yard run. 
This looks well, but on investigation it turns out 
that in the estimate for a tramway of old ballast, 
the iron is only charged at 11. per ton, whereas 
its average selling price, from 1860 to 1866, was 
21. 7s. per ton. It is true that the director 
shelters himself behind an order of the Board, 
directing that old ballast issued from the Store 
Department to the Works Department, should 
be charged at this rate, but he has no such ex- 
cuse for a subsequent statement in his report. 
He refers to his previous reports on this subject, 
dated July and September, 1865, in which he 
recommended the use of old ballast, “at its fair 
selling value, then averaging 11. 10s. per ton 
(net), provided it was transferred from the store- 
keepers to this department.” Unfortunately 
for the director’s figures, we find from the re- 
turn of May, 1866, that 309 tons of ballast were 
sold in 1865, and that 7351. were obtained for it, 
being at the rate of 21. 7s. 6d. per ton. 

In a previous memorandum, dated July 26, 
1866, the director had given 41. 4s. as the cost 
per yard run of a tramway laid down with old 
ballast, or 19s. per yard more than the cost of 


granite. He urges in justification of the extra 
expense of ballast tramway, that the granite has 








* John Jackson, R.A, See his Life by Allan Cunning- 





* Builder, yol, xxiv., p. 610. 
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hitherto required removing and redressing once 
in about seven years; and since the adoption of 
heavy armour-plating for ships, it needs renewal 
more frequently. On the other hand, the iron 
ballast does not shift, is not so easily displaced 
from its foundation, and the effect of wear and 
tear upon it is so slight as to be nearly inappre- 
ciable. To this it must be added, that the trac- 
tion is much less over an iron than over a 
granite tram. There is no doubt truth in these 
arguments, but they are not strengthened by 
the director’s delusive estimates. It was no 
doubt a clever piece of official cookery to order 
this iron to be charged at 11. per ton to the 
Works Department, when it was being sold at 
21. 7s. 6d. to the marine-store dealers. But why 
1l., why not 10s., or 5s. per ton? It is obvious 
that in this manner an estimate might be made 
to prove anything, according to circumstances. 
An important part of a report recently issued 
is an account of trials made by Messrs. Ryland, 
of Birmingham, on samples ef the ballast. 
These gentlemen state that the iron ie ef 
varying quality, a fket which nobody 
In the case of the pigs sent from 
there were no less than seven 
They entertain neo doubt of the superior 
of the iron, bat at the same time 
opinion that a very small proportion 


HH 


do not furnish any estimate ef the cost 
Operation, vor are they prepared 
definite offer, but sizaply prepose to act as agents 
for the Admiralty, charging a commission of 
5 per cent. on the sales, and to select the iron for 


5 
b 
SEE 


‘the sections in a very incomplete and un- 





re-manufacture, under the direction of the dock- 
yard officers. The last proposition has evidently 
hurt the dignity of the Hon. Mr. Dundas, stere- 
keeper-general. He views the intrusion of out- | 
siders “for the instruction of the professional | 
officers of the dockyards”’ with a proper amount , 
of official eeldmess. Messrs. Ryland have had | 
samples of the ballast converted, and the| 
wrought-iron thus obtained is stated by them to | 
be of very good quality; but they have not 

thought it worth while to back their opinion by 

any experiments on the metal. Portions of the 

iron were offered for sale at the Birmingham | 
ironmasters’ quarterly meeting, a week or two | 
ago; but the prices asked, 4/. and 4/. 10s., were | 
considered too high, and we believe that few if 
any sales were effeqted. It is unfortunate that 
Sir John Pakington did net accept the offer of 
Mr. Platt, the member for Oldham, who was 
willing to pave the yards with anything the then 
First Lord liked to name, and give 100,0001. for 
the ballast. 

On the whole, the evidence is hardly enough 
to convict the Admiralty of very gross extrava- 
gance, for it mnst always be recollected that the 
iron is still in their possession. Mr. Seely has, 
however, done good service in repeatedly calling 
attention to the general management of the 
dockyards. The articles which figure annually 
in the accounts as “ miscellaneous old stores” 
will bear a good deal of investigation. As an 
instance, we may mention a recent bargain, by 
which a fleet of six screw frigates and three 
screw line.of-battle ships, with their machinery 
and stores, were sold for 68,0001. This may be 
economical in the long run, but at first sight it 
looks very much like a case of “ positively given 
away.” 








ON A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening (the 26th ultimo) at the 
house in Conduit-street, Mr. R. W. Edis, the 
president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Association : Professor T. Hayter 
Lewis, Mr. H. Jervis, Mr. Sydney W. Lee, Mr. 
W. White, and Mr. Alexander Paynter. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. E. M. 
Barry for his kindness in allowing the members 
to inspectt the new railway hotel in Cannon- 
street, and for his courtesy in accompanying 
them over the building. 

The Chairman stated that among the subjects 
to be discussed at the next general business- 
meeting would be the Address of the “ General 
Builders’ Association” and the minutes of the 


Mr. Florence announced that the water- 
colour class had been filled up with one excep- 
tion, and that the first out-of-door meeting of 
the season would be held on Saturday, the 11th 
of May. 

Mr. Henry Curzon then proceeded to read 
some practical notes on the erection of a country- 
house. He observed, in commencing, that he 
would not presume to lay down what should be 
the style of a country-house, or even what 
should be the arrangement and plan of the 
rooms, and so forth. Such matters had already 
been made the subject of elaborate comment and 
instruction in the works published by Mr. Lou- 
don, Professor Kerr, and other persons more or 
less experienced om the subject. He would ad- 
mit, therefore, that the design and arrangement 
were already agreed upon. This portion of the 
scheme for the country-house being disposed of, 
he would recommend the student of architec- 
ture to take care that his drawings were 
complete, and the sections ample. Perso. 
nal experience showed him that many sets 
of drawings left the office of the architect and 
were given to the builder te earry ont, with 


entiafactory state. In sections, it 
would be desirable to show the position of all 
down pipes, soil-pipes, epemings for doors, places 
for bells, air-bricka, the pesition for the bedstead 
in the sleeping-chambers, the hearthe, the foot. 
ings, the drainage-pipes, &c. ing, then, 
that the drawings were complete, and the sec- 
a eas 
satisfactory construction i 

would be the employment of a 

ef the werks. Upon this subject he wished te 
make a few observations. The clerk who was 


Stone & Wi 





always at war with the constructor, made a great 
mistake, as temper and forbearance were quite as 
much required as a knowledge of the practical | 
details, and of the art of construction. It was, 


|he thought, desirable to employ, whenever prac- 


ticable, local materials ; but this, of course, could | 
not always be done: for instance, the chiteau of 
the Emperor of the French at Biarritz was built | 
of English bricks. t was desirable, if the work | 
was of gufficient i 
on the spot; and he recommended a thinner | 
brick than that in ordinary use, as they worked 
up better, and presented a more agreeable ap- | 
pearance. Havingreferred to the different cha- | 
ractera of bricks used in the Midland and Home | 
Counties, Mr. Curzon observed that the Kent and 
Sussex bricks, which were generally of a porous | 
description, might be used to advantage in ex- | 
posed gituations by using hollow bricks for the | 
inside of the walls. He also recommended as a | 
general rule that country-houses which might be | 
at a distance from towns and fire-engines should, 
whenever possible, be of fireproof construction, 
and that, when that was not possible, a large 
water-tank should be erected on the top of the 
building, with a hose constantly laid on, with 
some simple machinery for directing the water 
in case of accidents. With regard to shutters 
in country-houses, he did not think they were 
of much use as a means of defence, while they 
were often expensive to make, and occa- 
sionally occupied room which could ill be 
spared. Plate-glass was, he thoughi, quite as 
good a protection as box-shutters, and was 
very little, if any, more expensive. He 
also recommended in cases where the establish- 
ment was at all large that provision should be 
made for the manufacture of gas, which could 
now be done with very simple machinery, and 
whieh would prove a great desideratum in the 
basement of large houses, stables, passages, &c. 
Having again referred to the importance of care- 
ful drawings, with numbers well defined and the 
sections complete, Mr. Curzon concluded by 
reminding the student of architecture that it 
was as much his business to build as to design, 
and that a short experience in the capacity of 
clerk of the works would best enable him to 
obtain a practical knowledge of the science of 
construction. 

Mr. Perry inquired what Mr. Curzon meant by 
fire-proof construction in country-houses. 

Mr. Curzon said he would use the Dennet arch, 
or Fox & Barrett’s principle, with an iron sup- 

when necessary. 

~*~. Perry thought that e+ a rule wooden 
supports would be found to last longer in case 
of fire than those of iron. He had had con- 
siderable experience in surveying after fires, and 
he always found that wood had more endurance 
than iron. 

The Chairman observed that in the houses on 


the sea level, and in a very exposed situation, 
the hollow Jennings brick had been used with 
great advantage, so as to resist not only storms 
of rain from the south-west, but sea spray also. 
With regard to the bedding of tiles (for roofs), 
he considered it to be most injudicious to bed 
them in mortar, as the latter occasioned the pegs 
to rot and the tiles to come off. In Sussex he 
found the general practice was to bed the tiles in 
straw, and he considered it a very good plan. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Curzon in the 
necessity of enforcing the greatest care in the 
preparation of drawings, specifications, and 
sections; so as to insure good work in the first 
instance, and to prevent altercations and mis- 
understanding afterwards. Leaky roofs and 
smoky chimneys (the abomination of all clients) 
might be avoided if care were taken in this 
respect ; and the same attention would also pre- 
vent the wretched question of “ extras” (which 
so often made the arehitect unpopular with his 


cliemt:) frema cropping up. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS, 


Matlock—The foundation stone of a new 
market-hall bas been laid af Matleek. Some 
time age a eom wae fowmed, called “The 
Matlke& Hotel and Market-hall Company,” for 
the ereetion of the bui The cost of the 
hall and hotel will be 10, Mr. Hull, of 
Northampton, is the architech; and Mesers. 
of Matlock, are the builders. 

Aberdare=—' — im connexion with tho 
People’s Park are progressing favoarab!.. 
The drainage is xn completed, drives are 
being formed, and planting is begun. 





LIVERPOOL PAROCHIAL INFANT 
SCHOOLS. 


Tue Industrial Sehools of the parish of Liver. 


pool contain about 1,200 children. It has been 
rtance, to make the bricks | determined by the vestry to erect separate 


schools for about 500 infants. 

The building, of which we give a view and 
plan, is now in course of erection, from the de- 
signs of Messrs. J. A, Picton & Son. The mate- 
rial is brick, with white stone dressings. The 
collection together ef so large a number of young 
children into one establishment requires special 
eare to preserve 9 uniform warm temperature, 
eombined with free ventilation, For this pur- 

the corridors running the length of the 
ilding are made to constitute warm air- 
chambers heated by hot water. The ventilation 
is to be carried out on the principles of Mr. 
C. Watson, of Halifax. 

The site is elevated and salubrious, in the 
suburb of Kirkdale, open to the sea breezes, and 
adjoining the present Industrial Sehools. 

The contractor is Mr. John Westmorland, of 
Liverpool; and the cost of the building will be 
about 20,0001. 


REFERENCES. 
A. Vestibule. | N. Roasting Kitchen. 
B. Corridor. O. Steam Cooking. 
©. Play-room. P. Coals. 
D. Master’s Room. | Q. Ashes. 
E, Master’s Parlour. ' R. Wood. 
F. Master’s Kitchen. | §. Dining-hall. 
G. Day-room. | T. Office. 
H. Officers’ Day-room, | U. Storeroom. 
I. Larder. | V. Teachers. 
J. Milk, Butter, &c. | W. School Teachers. 
K. Pantry. | X. Infants’ Day-room. 
L. Bread, Rice, &c. | Y. Class-rooms. 
M, Seullery. | Z, Sehool-room, 








THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


TuE design we illustrate in the present number 
is that of Mr. William Burges, known as the suc- 
cessful competitor for Cork Cathedral and several 
other buildings. 

The desire of the architect has been to produce 
a simple plan, with ample light, quiet and dis- 
tinct entrances for every person engaged or likely 
to have business in the building. He has ignored 
the central hall system, which was left an open 
question by the instructions provided for the 
guidance of the architects. We have already 
given particulars of the design and a key-plan,* 
and on the present occasion set forth the archi- 
tect’s intentions. The whole of the courts in 
this design are on one floor, the judges’ rooms 











last meeting of the Architectural Alliance. 


the cliff at Bournemouth, which were 150 ft. above 


* See p. 90, &e. 
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being situated on the level of the bench of the 
courts, and separated from them by a judges’ 


| is, nearer the roadways, and parallel with the 


private corridor, by which arrangement the ar- | 
chitect considers the air of the rooms would be | 
kept purer than in the case where the rooms | 


open out of the court. The judges approach 
their rooms and courts by means of pri- 
vate staircases which are provided in the 
centre of the building, and they are also 


supplied with small private staircases at the | 


four internal corners of the zone. 
to the block plan of this design already given, 


the reader will better comprehend the arrange. | 


By referring | 


| court, as well as the witnesses, while the public 


ment. On the other side of the courts, that 
judges’ corridors, is a corridor devoted to the 
barristers, attorneys, and suitors, approached by 
a hall at each corner of the building. The jury 
have a distinct staircase to their rooms and 


are also accommodated with a staircase to the 
gallery of each court, thereby preventing any 
chance of a collision between a juryman, witness, 
or a mere lounger. 





The large portion devoted to the records is 
situated on the western side of the building | 


facing Clement’s Inn, in immediate communica- 
tion with the Probate and Divorce Court, and 
by this means it is kept entirely distinct. The 
massive tower at the south-west corner 18 
intended to receive the original wills, while 
another fireproof building is provided at a 
safe distance in case of fire for the registered 
copies. 

The site in this plan has been adhered to, and 
the curved piece of Pickett-street, in the Strand 
front, has been made of use in breaking up the 
long elevation of 700 ft., as well as to secure & 
carriage-drive for the use of the building. 
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MONUMENTAL. 


Statue of Mr. Peabody.—A first list of subscrip- 
tions has been published towards erecting in 
some public place a statue of this American bene- 
factor to the London poor. The list is headed by 
the Prince of Wales for 25 guineas, and the total 
reaches considerably over 1,0001. 

The late Earl of Carlisle—A movement is at 
present on foot in Cumberland to raise a memo- 
rial to perpetuate the memory of thisdistinguished 
nobleman. A meeting of the committee, com- 
prising a large number of influential gentlemen, 
was recently held, and it was decided to issue a 
circular to the public, embodying the resolutions 
passed at the meeting, together with other in- 
formation relative to the memorial. 

The Cobden Statue at Manchester.—This statue 
has been inaugurated. The site is in St. Ann’s- 
square. There wes a grand procession, with 
music, banners, &c. The figure is 10 ft. high, 
and stands upon a lofty, square pedestal, in 
each face of which are large slabs of polished 
granite. The face of the figure looks towards 
the front of the Royal Exchange. Mr. Marshall 
Wood was the sculptor, and the cost was 2,5001. 

Memorial of the late Dean of Hereford.—Preli- 
minary steps towards erecting a memorial of the 
late Dean of Hereford have been taken at Here- 
ford. A committee has been appointed and a 
subscription list opened, and 4001. were subscribed 
at the meeting. The Dean and Chapter have 
given 1001. The nature of the memorial will de- 
pend upon the amount of the subscriptions. 








FIRE PROTECTION. 


As doctors differ and lawyers disagree, so do 
also experts in other professions. In the Builder, 
recently, p.274, reference was made totheevidence 
given before Mr. McLagan’s Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to take evidence 
as to the number and causes of fires, and the 
means of fire prevention, and to report thereon to 
the House. Mr. Smith, secretary to the Scottish 





certain other local Acts,—that of Liverpool, for 
instance,—which contained stipulations respect- 
ing the construction of warehouses and other 
buildings, and the storage of dangerous sub- 
stances, with a view to prevention and limitation 
of the extent of fires, to be very salutary in their 
operation. Mr. George Perse Ivy, who had had 
twenty years’ experience as a district manager 
for fire insurance companies in England and in 
the Australian colonies, was of opinion that the 
increase in the number of fires in this country 
was greatly in excess of the amount of property 
insured. A number of cases of the most suspi- 
cious character, both of applications for policies, 
and of actual fires, had come within his own know- 
ledge ; of these he gave the particulars of one case 
at Swansea, and of another at Cardiff. He strongly 
recommended a legal tribunal to investigate the 
causes of fires in this country, as was done at 
Victoria, where the coroner had all fires reported 
to him, and gave judgment before the insurance 
offices were required to pay theclaims. He was 
certain that the coroner’s inquiry kept down the 
number of fires, and prevented wilful fires for 
fraudulent objects. In Melbourne they had the 
best water supply in the world, and very ready 
means of subduing fires. They had anumber of 
watch towers in various parts of the city, upon 
which men were stationed day and night, and 
by a wire communication signalled to the detach- 
ment of the fire brigade on duty below the 
direction of the fire. The water could be thrown 
toa height of 150 ft. by pressure; there were 
numerous volunteer fire brigades in the suburbs. 
There was now a law im force in Melbourne 
against the erection of wooden houses. They 


their integrity in the new church, where the 
former separates the nave and north aisle. The 
plan of the church comprises a nave, 40 ft. 3 in. 
by 15 ft. 3 in.; north aisle, 11 ft. 6 in. wide ; 
chancel, 21 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in.; and a tower sur- 
mounted by a lofty spire. The general character 
of the building is Early Decorated, although the 
chancel belongs rather to the preceding style. 
The walls are built of local stone, lined with 
white ashlar internally, the groins, window, and 
door dressings, &c., being of Farmington and 
Bath Corsham Down stone. The nave and aisle 
have open stained fir roofs, and the chancel a 
polygonal panelled ceiling, having enriched bosses 
at the intersection of the ribs. Externally the 
roofs are covered with the stone slating of the 
neighbourhood. The eastern triplet-window has 
serpentine shafts, and is filled with painted glass 
by Clayton & Bell, the gift of Lady Brownrigg. 
The chancel-arch also has serpentine shafts sup- 
porting it. There is a peal of six bells, three of 
which are old, the new ones being cast by Messrs. 
Warner & Son. The chancel has a handsome 
encaustic tile pavement, and the passages of the 
a and aisle are paved with black and red 
tiles. 

The architect is Mr. Ferrey, and the con- 
tractor Mr. Oliver Estcourt, of Gloucester. 

At the entrance to the church-yard is an oak 
lych-gate covered with ornamental tiles. 








BRIGHTON. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Lockwood, the 





had occasionally very large fires: at one, with 
which he was connected, at Sydney, a general | 
warehouse, the loss was 40,0001.; the extent of | 
the damage having been attributable to the 


borough surveyor, the corporation determined, 
some time ago, to erect on the east side of the 
Fish-market groyne, a new groyne of concrete, 
the object being to form a permanent barricade 


defective water supply. He repeated his decided 


approval of a judicial inquiry. 








FOUL WATER SUPPLY AT LIVERPOOL. 


| for the retention of the beach along the whole 
| west front of the town. The new groyne is now 
labout to be laid. It will ran parallel with 
| Anscombe’s groyne, or the Fish-market groyne, 
| and will extend from the coping of the Junction 
| Esplanade for a distance of some 240 ft. south- 
j}ward. The top of the groyne will be some 


Union Insurance Office, stated pointedly, that | Ara recent meeting of the local water com- | 9 f. in width throughout its whole extent; and 
for many years fires of more than suspicious | ™ittee of the corporation, Alderman Bennett‘. 4 distance of 200 ft. will be slightly rounded, 


origin had been largely on the increase, 
strongly recommended as a check that t 


and he €xPlained a model, showing the principle on | with an inclination to the southward of 1 in 8; 
here Which water-closets were supplied with water, | the remaining 40 ft. at the south end being 


should be a judicial investigation authorized as | and that when the service-pipe in a street was formed of a series of steps, the top one of which 


to the causes of all fires, such investigation to | 


be conducted by coroners in England, and by | 
the public prosecutors in Scotland, or by such 
other authorities as might be thought would be | 
most competent and convenient. At a subsequent | 
meeting of the committee, Mr. Charles John 
Bunyan, general manager of the Norwich Union 
Insurance Office, was examined, and the leading 
questions were repeatedly pressed upon him touch- 
ing increase in the number of fires, and the expe- 
diency of instituting a judicial investigation as to 
their causes. He declared that he had no reason 
to believe that incendiary fires are increasing ; in 
the country the number of fires had been less | 
numerous for several years past than they were 
formerly. He decidedly objected to giving the 
coroner a new jurisdiction, by empowering him 
to inquire into the causes of fires; such an 
inquiry conducted by the Board of Trade would 
involve costly and cumbrous machinery. It 
would be an unwise measure, in his opinion, to 
empower the Metropolitan Board to appoint a 
special officer to investigate the causes of fires. 
He did not think it at all desirable that 
there should be a judicial inquiry into the 
causes of all fires. The knowledge of such 
inquiry, he believed, would be more likely 
to lead to the escape than the detection of 
criminals ; if amy inquiry was to be made at all, 
it should be conducted by the fire-brigade and 
the police, under the direction of the chief con- 
stable of the district. The witness considered 
the arrangements in this country, for the prosecu- 
tion of crime generally, to be very defective, in- 
cluding cases of wilful fire raising. Mr. Bunyan 
gave some interesting evidence on the law as 
affecting fires: common law held a man respon- 
sible for a fire, but statute law protected him, if 
the fire was accidental. Railway companies 
were responsible for fires caused to growing crops 
by sparks from locomotive engines; if the crop 
was insured, the owner could either apply to the 
company, or to the insurance office, who, in the 
last case, would take the place of the owner, and 
apply to the railway company, which might de- 
fend successfully if it could be shown that all 
proper care had been taken as regards construc- 
tion of the engine, mode of firing, &c. He con- 


| water-closet left open, the foul smells of the 


‘and where the pipe of the closet was too long | 


partly or wholly empty, and the cock of the| 


closet in all cases went into the service-pipes, | 
(and he had seen many such), the fosces, too, 
were drawn into the services, and frequently | 
contaminated the mains as well. Coffee-grounds | 
represented fceces, and the smoke from 
paper represented gas, and the model in opera-| 
tion presented a very disgusting state of things. | 

Mr. Newlands said there was no doubt the 
model represented a state of things that must 
occur in accordance with all physical laws, but 
it could not occur if the cock were closed. Mr. 
Duncan said, if the pipe in the closet were not 
made too long, it would not draw the foeces into 
the services. The remedy was to put up a 
cistern, and so cut off the direct supply from the 
street service to the closet. 

Alderman Bennett, after the discussion had 
lasted an hour and a half, moved a resolution, 
affirming that the committee felt the im- 
portance of giving a supply of pure water to 
the inhabitants; that the present arrangement 
of the service pipes between the street water- 
mains and the trough and other water-closets 
was highly objectionable; and that the water 
engineer, after conferring with the borough en- 
gineer, should report as to what he considered 
the best remedy for the evil. 


The motion was agreed to unanimously. 








LOWER SLAUGHTER CHURCH, NEAR 
MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. 


Tus new church, built principally at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Charles 8. Whitmore, Q.C., the 
Recorder of Gloucester, of Lower Slaughter, has 
just been completed. The old church which it 
represented was in so dilapidated and ruinous a 
condition, that it became utterly unfitted for 
divine worship, and the present edifice was then 
commenced. The only parts of the old building 
which had any archwological or architectural 





interest was a Transition Norman open arcade 





sidered the Metropolitan Building Act, and 


band a piscina, which have been preserved in 


will be about 2 ft. 9 in. above the mean tidal 
level, and the bottom one reaching down to the 
low-water level, at spring tides. A considerable 
portion of the top of the groyne at its upper end 
will be always above water, as the high-water 
level, at spring tides, does not reach up to above 
one-half of its extent; and at this upper end of 
the groyne, leading from the Esplanade, there 
will be a post and rail fencing, extending down, 
on both west and east sides, some 40 ft. or 50 ft. 
The base of the groyne will be chiefly on the 


| chalk rock, about 25 ft. below the surface of the 


beach ; the width at the base will be about 20 ft. ; 
and the “batter” of the eastern face from the 
base to the top will be 1 in 3. The blocks, 
which will form the eastern face of the groyne as 
well as the steps, are manufactured of different 
material from that of the “hearting” (ordinary 
concrete), viz., of flints imbedded in the best 
Portland cement. The blocks are of immense 
weight : some of the “hearting” blocks weigh 
within a fraction of four tons. Holes are made 
in each block for the purpose of lifting them and 
of placing them in position; and this is effected 
by means of Lewis rods, of iron, attached to the 
traveller. 

Though costing but little more in construction, 
the concrete groyne is expected to be of much 
more durable character than the ordinary wooden 
groynes. The test blocks, which have been ex- 
posed fora lengthened period to the action of 
the beach and sea, do not show, as yet, it is said, 
any signs of wear and tear. 

The new baths of Brill’s Brighton Bath Com- 
pany, recently opened, are second-class swimming 
and single baths, and will form only a part of 
the whole scheme of the company, by whom the 
whole block of buildings at the bottom of Hast- 
street, Pool-valley, and Junction-parade, has 
been purchased, with the view of erecting and 
establishing baths of various kinds adapted to 
the different classes of residents and visitors. 
The portion now opened stands in that part of 
the property immediately adjoining the Ladies 
Swimming Bath, at the bottom of Pool-valley, 
and below the White Horse Hotel. The tempo- 
rary entrance is at the upper extremity of the 
building in Pool-valley. The building is of a 
nearly elliptical form ; and the interior dimen- 
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sions of the swimming-bath room (of which the 
bath occupies the whole area, with the exception 
of 15 in., the width of the encircling rim), 
are 52 ft. in length by 32 ft. in width. The 
height from the bottom of the bath to the top of 
the lantern which crowns the domed roof is nearly 
50 ft. The lantern is large, and serves to venti- 
late as well as light the interior. The domed 
roof is of brickwork in red and yellow bricks, 
panelled by oak ribs corresponding with and 
bolted to the iron ribs of which the dome is con- 
structed. Below this are two tiers of arches of 
red bricks, supported by double shafts of granite, 
the capitals, bases, strings, and top cornice being 
of Devon limestone, of beautifully variegated 


He said he understood that there was a great 
of this work lying at the East of London, but he 
are fighting shy of it.” 


country. 
quantit 
said “the employers themselves 
He was asked by Mr. Roebuck, if it were better and 
cheaper than English work, whether the men would op- 
pose the introduction of it into this country, and he 
answered, ‘Not in the least. If they can produce it 
better or cheaper abroad, let them do so. I say that they 
are doing it at starvation prices, or we must go there 
ourselves and manufacture it and have a share in the ad- 
vantage.” At a further stage the subject was again spoken 
of, and the witness acknowledged that he could not say 
the foreign work was inferior to English work ; but he said 
that he had heard that it had been offered at a ridiculously 
low price, but he believed this was owing to its havin, 
been imported in a ship which became waterlogged, an 
that the work was damaged. He believed that the work 
came from Gottenburg, and he had heard that the price 
of provisions had doubled in that place since the work had 
been imported. 

The subject of “rattening” was then entered upon. 





colour, with the hood-moulds of Portland stone, 
and the banding of Maw’s ornamental encaustic | 
tiles. ‘The lower tier of arches form entrances | 
to the bath from the dressing-rooms, or) 
“cabins,” which open on to the rim and steps | 
of the bath on the south and east sides, 
while those on the opposite sides correspond in 
form and size. From the centre of the lantern is 
suspended a large gaselier, manufactured by Skid- 
more, of Coventry, by which the bath will be 
lighted in the evenings. The swimming-bath 
itself is constructed of Portland cement, as is 
also its rim and the steps which Jead therefrom 
to the bottom on the whole of the south and 
west sides, where it is shallowest, the water 
there, when the bath is filled, being 4 ft. 6 in. in 
depth, which increases to 6 ft. on the opposite 
side by a gentle incline of the bottom of the 
bath. On the north and east sides the bath is 
lined with white Dutch tiles. 





THE TRADES UNION COMMISSION. | 


Mr. AprieGartTH, on further examination, gave evi- 
dencs on the organization and results of strikes. Mr. 
Harrison asked, ‘‘On what principle does the executive 
proceed when it considers the desirableness or the 
reasonableness of an application to strike?” In his 
reply witness said,—We have a correct record month 
after month and year after year of the state of trade in 
any given town. We will take, for instance, Liverpool. 
We have a record which has been kept ever since the 
society has been in existence, telling us bow the trade has 
been in Liverpool each month during that time, and we 
know the rate of wages that the men have received, and 
the number of hours they have had to work for them. 
When they apply for leave to solicit an increase of wages 
we say, ‘‘ Liverpool is working under such conditions ; 
what 1s Sheffield doing? what is Manchester doing ? what 
is London doing? And then we consider the question 
whether Liverpool has got ils fair share of wages when 
compared with other towns.” Mr. Harrison.—‘* When 
you say the state of trade, does that mean the price that 
the article is fetching?’’ Witness.—‘‘ No: I am referring 
particularly now to whether trade is brisk or dull in our 
particular line.” Mr. Harrison.—‘‘ Does not the price that 
work is fetching afford you the indication of what ought 
to be the rate of weges?" Witness.—‘‘ We have no 
means of knowing what price our employers’ work is 
fetching.” Mr. Hughes.—*t You take the cases where the | 
men in your trade are well employed to guide you in your | 
decision?” Witness.—‘* Yes.” i 


| Yes, it may be carried out to that extent.” 


courage it?” 


the society. 
non-society men, and 
with, nor had there ever been a strike 
men. If an employer said to a man, “I want to reduce | on strike at Aberystwith have remained in tl e union. 
your wages 2s. a week,”’ without giving any reason for the | 
reduction, the man would come out on strike pay; and | Operative House Painters’ Alliance, said—the society was 
— encroachments, such as the | established in 1852, and consists of 3,980 members. The 
didiand counties, whem every man | increase in the last twelve months was 14 societies and 
was expected to carry his character in his pocket from one | 1,209 members. One condition «f membership was an 
employer to another. There had been about twenty-two 
—o strikes within the last four years, and the cost to the | 
Mr. Harrison.—‘ Have | union was about 4,0001.; this was apart from what was 


there were also strikes 
, discharge note in the 


He said, speaking of his own society, that he had never 
known a case of intimidation; but he acknowledged that 
he had heard of such cases among members of the 
General Union, another and a larger society in the trade. 
‘* I may mention a case of rattening that took place at a 
large job at phe ng, ede in Pimlico. Two men were dis- 
cussing over their breakfast, antl one struck the other. 
On that occasion the other men agreed among themselves 
to ‘ put the man in Coventry’ for a month who had struck 
the other,—that is to say, not to speak to him at all. Every 
man on the job pledged himself under the penalty of a fine 
not to speak to him, and they carried out their decision. 
That is the mildest form of rattening, and that is common 
to alltrades. Again, it is the practice in many trades to 
remove a man’s working tools, not to stealthem. Now, 
that is a thing which I 5 not sanction or believe in at all, 
and it is a thing that is very fast dying out; but it is only 
fair to the Sheffield trades to say that it is not peculiar to 


them. I believe these practices are to be found among | 


the trades that may be considered the most highly- 
educated trades.” Mr. Roebuck.—‘‘ In speaking of rat- 
tening, you made use of the mild phrase ‘removing,’ not 
‘ stealing,’ tools. Now, removing tools from a man I sup- 
pose takes away his power of doing his work ?” Witness.— 
** Yes.” Mr. Roebuck.—‘ And therefore deprives him of 
his wages?” Witness.—‘‘ Yes.” Mr. Roebuck.—‘‘ And 
therefore reduces him to starvation?” 


buck.—“ That is rather a heavy result, is it not?” Wit- 
ness.—‘‘ It is; but you will remember that I said I did 
not agree with the practice,” Mr. 
your society officially recognize the practice ?’’ Witness. | 
—‘ Certainly not.” Earl of Lichfield.—‘‘Do they dis- 
Witness.—‘‘ They do discourage it.” 

Mr. Robert Last, general secretary to the Operative 
House Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Society, was examined. 


The society, he said, comprised 10,000 members, and 
their income was 15,0001, 
work most peremptorily, and if a man violated the rule 

and would not pay his fine he was expelled the society. | 
A journeyman, 
tracts from private persons 
builder, nor was he allow 

though he might be a contractor. 
a man must have served an apprenticeship 
apprentice must be the son or relation of a member, | 
There was no rule to prevent a member from working | currence of the society? Yes. When men are urgently 
with s non-unionist; but he could not say that union men | needed in this way, employers will pay the expense of 
worked as freely with non-union men as with members of | sending them; in other cases the society bears the cost. 
owever, he had worked with hundreds of | 
never known them interfered | 
inst non-society | 


The society opposed piece- 


was allowed to take con- 
but not from a master 
to be a sub-contractor, | 


however, 


nor that an | 


you any means of ascertaining what is the amount of de-| spent by the branches. The whole of the strike pay 


mand for your labour, what is likely to be required by the | 
public, by contractors, and so forth?” Witness.—‘‘ Y 
we have the Builder and other very excellent newspapers | 
which give accounts of tenders and large jobs, and if there 


parties (or one, as the cas» may be) are sent down to 
ascertain what jobs are going on in the neighbourhood, | 
and to make the fullest investigation into the state of | 
trade, so as to know whether the men are really asking 
what is reasonable, and whether they are pretty unanimous 
in what they are asking.” Mr, Harrison.—‘‘Can you 
bring anything to show whether strikes have been more 
frequent or less frequent since the time that your society 
has been in vigour, as compared with the time when it was 
not in full operation, or as between districts where your 
society has not many branches compared with districts 
where it is strong in branches?’ Witness.—* As far as my 
experience goes, strikes have been rather more frequent, 
but on @ very small scale, during the last four years.” 
The witness then went on to show, from the report of the 
fociety, the effects of combination in raising wages and in 
lessening the hours of labour. During the past year, 
“fin no less than fifty-two towns had the combination 
caused advances of wages varying from 8d. to 4s.”’ e week 
to each man, and in thirty different towns the members 
had obtained a reduction of the hours of labour. Mr. 
Roebuck was told, in answer to a question, that facts were 
taken as proofs of the real advantage of the society, and 
he asked, ‘You do not know the effect that the society 
has had upon the employers I suppose ?” and the witness 
answered, ‘‘ No; in a selfish world the employers look out 
for their own interests as well as we for ours.” The wit- 
ness further acknowledged, in answer to Mr. Roebuck, 
that the fact that the society was doing what was favour- 
able towards the members was not to en as a proof 
that it was doing what was favourable towards the public. 
Sir W. Head questioned the witness as to the interests of 
labour and capital, and the latter acknowledged that the 
interests of the men depended upon the amount of capital 
employed in the trade, and that this depended upon the 
profit made by the employer. Sir William then asked, 
“Therefore your interests may be affected indirectly 
through the employer, althoneb the direct benefit appa- 
rently is gained by the workmen?” The witness replied, 
“‘Yes; but I would ask what we should do in the event 
of ull the rest of the trades getting an advance of wages 
and the price of things going up, if we were to stand 
still?’ The witness was then questioned with respect to 
the fact of woodwork for buildings, such as doors and 
sashes, being manufactured abroad and brought to this 





(central fund) in that period was 5,446/, lls. 7d.; for 


es: | those out of employment, 2,040/. 17s. 1ld.; sick benefit, 
3,6282. 198. 3d.; 
\ for burnt tools, 8331. 3s, 6d. 
is any doubt at all on the question, two disinterested | rate of wages had risen cons'dera 


unerals and accidents, 1,970/. 16s.; and 
=F som | these four years the 

ly. There had been 
strikes where a rise of wages had been demanded and 
refused. Every application from a lodge was submitted 
to a vote of the whole union by universal suffrage. There 
had been no lowering of wages to witness's knowledge. 
If it were attempted the men would go on strike pay. 
Sometimes men would accept reductions for a short 
time on account of a bad state of trade, as at Merthyr 
Tydvil; but this was optional with the men, they were 
entitled to strike pay. The witness went into an 
explanation of the strike about the “ discharge note.” 
Mr. Harrison: A great deal has been said in the news- 
pspers lately about the introduction of foreign joiners’ 
work ready made; has it ever come under your notice 
that such has been the case?—It has not. 1 have never 
seen any of the materials supplied from foreign countries 
although I have heard a deal of conversation about it and 
have seen paragraphs in the papers on the subject... . 
Then you cannot trace that it has had the anallons effect 
upon your trade?—No more than the introduction of 
eggs would stop our English hens from laying. . . . Have 
you every bad veperted to you any case in which such 
articles have been introduced into works here ?—None 
whatever ; ard although my duties carry me from one end 
of England to the other, I have never heard any one say 
that he had seen any more of this machine-work imported 
from foreign countries than what he had seen in the 
papers. Ofcourse a ship-load of doors and sashes would 
furnish @ good many houses; but I have never heard of 
one single instance where those have been used. ... Lord 
Elcho: Have you, as secretary to the society, made any 
inquiry with a view to ascertain whether the facts stated 
in the papers are or are not correct ?—I haye. . . . What 
is the result of those inquiries ?—The result is that no- 
body knows anything of it except what they have seen in 
the papers. . . . What steps did you take to ascertain the 
facts?—I have inquired of the workmen and the em- 
ployers in the different places that I have been to; I am 
continually meeting employers. . . . To the best of your 
belief, no foreign work has come into the country ?—I 
believe that if those things were put on board ship at the 
foreign wharfs they are on board ship now. . . . If evi- 
dence was given before this Commission that foreign work 
has been introduced into this country it would surprise 
you, would it not ?—I do not know that it would; there are 
some parties who would build houses of anything. . . . 





Why do you assume that the work is bad ?—On account 
of the price, and also on account of the description that 
we have had of it from Mr. Applegarth. .. . 


r. Apple. 
rth: Perhaps I may be allowed to state that Mr. Last 
ecidedly misunderstood me, if he thonght that I said it 
was very bad work: I have no reason to think that the 
work was very bad; I have since seen a large quantity of 
it, and the contrary is the fact. It is as good as the gene. 
ral run of that kind of work. But if you manufacture 
such work, and put it on shipboard and expose it to the 
action of saltwater or salt air, the chances are that when 
you come to dry it in this country, however little you may 
dry it, it will shrink. And I believe, whether that is the 
case or not, the employers think that it is, and I believe 
that is their objection to buying it. It has taken two 
years to bring three ship-loads over, and there are about 
two ship-loads still remaining out of the three. I have 
seen the price-books, and can state on a future occasion 
what the result is... . Is the — cheaper ?—About 10 
per cent., but when I mention that, I must add that there 
is something to be said about the wages se for the 
work, and the manner in which the people live who pro. 
duce it. . . . Lord Elecho: You have not heard whether 
any of that work has been put into a hot room to test it, 
and has stood the test ?—I have not, but I have my own 
impression as to what would be the result. 

The report of the evidence of Mr. Charles Williams, 
general secretary of the Plasterers’ Society, has been 
issued. Witness said the Plasterers’ is a national society, 
having its headquarters at Liverpool, with executive 
council ‘there, and branch committees in the various 
districts in England, Scotland, and Wales, of the 128 
lodges forming the society, which was established in 1859, 
and has now sbout 8,000members, In reply to questions, 
witness said, when hours were shortened it depended upon 
the state of the market whether any reduction of wages 
was made. At Carlisle now the men asked for a reduction 
of hours, and the a ev offered instead an advance of 





a 
employer now, bat I 
Witness.— | 
Mr. Roe- | 


Harrison.—“ Does | 


There was no rule that | beca: 





wages. He advised the men to accept the latter, though 
he should prefer the shortening of hours, because he 
believed that eight hours were quite long enough for any 
man to work.—Mr. Booth: You would prefer six hours, 
sans toeight? No; [think eight a reasonable time. 
ome of our men are, of course, more skilled than others, 
to our association. I am not an 
ave been one. The witness, in 
— to Mr. Harrison, gave an account of the way in 
which the executive council had put an end to a strike b 
ugion men at Aberystwith to enforce what the council 
thought an unreasonable demand. The executive council 
put an end to the strike by sending men from Liverpool 
to supply the places of the maleontents.—Mr. Hughes: 
Upon that let me ask you, is your executive generally 
more opposed to strikes than the members are? Yes.— 
From your experience do you believe that to be the case 
with most trades? I believe it is; the executive or the 


employers ~ee' 


| governing bodies are more opposed to strikes than 


members are. Trade was pretty good generally at the 
time we settled the Aberystwith dispute; but we had no 
difficulty in getting men to supply the me of those we 
sent from Liverpool to Aberystwith. The rate of wages 


| was’ the same at Liverpool and Aberystwith at the time— 


about 30s. a week; but one man who went down to 
Aberystwith received a percentage above the wages, 
use he was a “pretty clever one.””—Mr. Harrison: 
One workman who had superior skill was paid extra, you 
mean? Yes, one or two.—That was done with the con- 


The conduct of the executive in this case has not done it 
any harm ; it has done a deal of good. It has put a check 
on many men disposed to be unreasonable, Even the men 


Mr. Wm. Macdonald, secretary to the Manchester 


apprenticeship of five years to the trade. The strike ex- 
penditure of the whole association was 24/. 2s, 2d. last 
ear, and it procured various benefits, estimated at 9,690/, 
he society had prevented many strikes, and only in four 
cases, namely, Preston, Bacup, Walsall, and Liverpool, 
had recourse been had to striking, ‘‘and perhaps,” added 
the witness, ‘‘ with more forethought and discretion some 
of these might have been avoided.” The Chairman asked 
for an explanation cf this rule,—‘‘ That any person when 
asked to join this association being obstinate, and causing 
delegates, deputations, or any other expenses to be in- 
curred by their obstinacy, shall pay all such expenses, 
together with the amount of entrance or re-entrance, as 
the case may be.” The witness replied—When a man 
comes into a place and gets a job he is immediately asked 
to join the association; if he delays or does not give an 
answer, or equivocates (and many men will do that for the 
sake of the entry money), we are put to expense.—I sup- 
e that if a man desires to be afterwards admitted, then 
e must pay those expenses? Yes, we have a claim upon 
him.—But if he does not desire to be admitted, what 
then ?—I may as well say that if such s man goes into 8 
shop where there are society men, they say to him, “Yon 
are not wanted here, we do not force you to join, but we 
simply do not work with you.”—That is to say, they say to 
him, “If you stay here we shall leave the employ ? 
Yes.—Mr. Hughes : Suppose that a strange painter comes 
down from London to Manchester and comes into # shop 
there, and when you apply to him says, ‘‘I decline to joim 
your society, I belong to another one,” then you would 
either strike ugainst him or you would make him belong to 
your society? Yes, unless the objects of both societies 
were identical. There was a rule that no member under 
50 years of age should be allowed to work for less than the 
standard wages of the trade; above 50 years of age, 
although a member of the association, a man might accept 
less than the standard rate, There were working rules, 
agreed to both by masters and men. There was a rule with 
re to the voting of money to assist other trades in diffi- 
eulties,—misfortune, or difficulties with emyiagers in the 
nature ofastrike.—Mr. Roebuck: Isuppose you always think 
the men in the right when they ask for an advance 0 wages? 
In answer to this the witness gave the case of a lock-out at 
Blackburn, where the men had asked for an advance of 
id, an hour—4s, 10d. a week, or 15 per cent. The society 
did not approve of the demand, but thought the employers 
might make somo advance as a settlement. They never 
offered anything at all, but met amongst themselves, and 
signed their names to a r, and sent a very insulting 
letter to the workmen, e employers had pro a 
reduction of 15 per cent., and locked the men out. The 


society made a direct communication to the employers, 
but they took no notice of it, and refused to recognise 
society.—Mr. Mathews: Do not your workmen assume 
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the right of settling the rate of wages, without allowing 
the master to have any scope at all in the matter? We 
do not assume a ¢ right at all; we allow the master to 
have full scope. can assure the Commissioners that our 
masters will bear testimony to their confidence in us; 
they are perfectly satisfied, as a rule, to pay the wages 
we ask, and our union does not seem to have the tendency 
to assume hostile attitudes, We operate a good deal by pa- 
tience and moral force, and think that others should do the 
same.— Supposing that a master had been so instructed as 
not to employ an inferior labourer, but to em loy a superior 
painter, and that superior painter had thought it worth his 
while to work at lower wages than others, would your 
society have objected to that? Yes.—So that they would 
have objected to you, or any one in your position, makin 
what he thought the best of his abilities ? Yes, they woul 
have objected to aman who was worth 6d. an hour work- 
ing for 5d., the tendency of that being to reduce those who 
are getting 6d. to the bd. But in that case you interfere 
with the man in his judgment as to his own work? And 
he interferes with me, I have as much right to refuse to 
work as he has to work; that is all I do in resistance to 
his encroechment upon me. I say to every man that goes 
and sells his labour below the market price, that he is not 
only injuring himself, but that he is injuring every indivi- 
dual in the trade. No law of political economy can deny 
that. He is, in fact, doing the best he can to reduce the 
rate of wages. With 2,000/. of capital, the witness said he 
could before long reduce the wages in Manchester 20 per 
cent., provided he could break up the union ; therefore, 
he believed that the union kept up a fair rate of wages. 
There was no further action taken towards a ‘‘ knobstick,’’ 
than to refuse to work with him. Mr, Mathews: Have 
not the masters a voice in the employment of these inferior 
workmen? We have no objection, only we think that the 
master damages himself by employing such men.— Mr. Har- 
rison : Should not the workmen have a voice in the sort of 
people with whom they are to beemployed? Well, I think 
they ought.—Mr. Mathews: Which means, I suppose, 
that the workmen assume the power of dictating to the 
masters the men that they shall employ, and the men that 
they shall not employ ? Dictation is a word that has been 
very much used on the subject, but I do not see that it is 
te pen used.—Mr. Roebuck: The result of men taking 
ess wages than their fellows is to lower wages, you say, 
that being a dreadful crime in your eyes, I suppose ? 
Yes ; but with a certain class of mankind it is not so con- 
sidered, Not with the capitalists; but it is so considered 
by those who live by labour. The man who refuses the 
high wages which he might have, and takes the low, is in- 
juring himself and his fellows.—Mr, Mathews: It comes 
to this, does it not, that if the pressure of the union were 
not exercised, wages would fall to the natural level of sup- 
ply and demand? I say that that is an unnatural level 
where the pressure of capital remains and the pressure of | 


hibition of piecework remove all stimulus to exertion, 
and a man loses self-respect and becomes demoralised. 

Secondly, to the Employer.—For the number of ap- 
prentices being restricted, he is not free to select his own 
men; the amount of work to be performed, and the re- 
muneration to be paid, are not regulated by competition, 
but are dictated by the executive of the Unions. The use 
of machinery is frequently prohibited ; or where a large 
sum has heen invested in it, it may at any time become 
unproductive by a sudden strike of the operatives. The 
employer is thus prevented from calculating with certainty 
the cost of his productions, is liable for broken contracts, 
and subject to most serious losses. 

Thirdly, to the Country.—For what is a loss to the 
artisan and his employer cannot but be a loss to the 
country, The skill and industry of the workmen are not 
fully developed ; the energy of the employer is crippled, 
and his capital not employed to the greatest advantage. 
The cost of his commodities is thus increased without any 
equivalent ; and the British manufacturer finds himself 
unable to compete with the productions of other countries 


less oppressive restrictions.” 


In discussing the action and results of Trades’ 
Unions, the employers desire to recognise and 
adopt the following principles :— 


**1, Free Trade in Labour. Every workman has the 
right to sell, and every employer to purchase, his labour 
on such terms as they mutually agree upon. Labour 
should form no exception to the law of free trade, which 
2 sufficient to regulate the price of all other commo- 

ities. 

2. The high or low rate of wages depends not upon the 





rice of provisions, but on the demand and supply of 
abour. When many labourers are looking out fur work 
wages will fall, and they will rise when many employers 
are looking out for labourers. 

3. That all combinations, whether of workmen to force 


are injurious, and should cease, because they interfere 
with the natural price of the production of labour.” 


If these principles be correct, and were carried 
out, then it follows that every workman would 
be at liberty— 


**1.—To work, without joining any combination or 
union, for such rate of wages as the demand for his labour 
at the time enabled him to obtain from an employer. 
2.—To work any number of hours which his desires or 
necessities led him to undertake. 








whose labour is free, and whose trade is carried on under | 


up, or of employers to keep down, the price of labour, | 


_8.—To work at any kind of employment, within reach of | the case his mind had been much divide 
his skill and experience, which was at the time in greatest | at the concurrent circumstances which had been proved 


the London and North-Western Railway Company, in the 
month of September last, in which the premises occupied 
by Messrs. Gooch & Cousens, the wool-staplers, and those 
of other under-tenants of the company, were wholly, 
with their contents, destroyed. On finding that the re- 
construction of the edifice was in progress, he wrote to 
the railway company, intimating that he had not received 
any notice pursuant to the statute, and requiring the 
same; to which he received a reply to the effect that the 
company were exempted under the 6th section of the 
Act; and, as he had received no notice, the present sum- 
mons had been issued. 

In his cross-examination by Mr. Littler, the witness 
stated that the entrance from Aldgate into the yard had 
a board inscribed ‘“‘ London and North Western Railway, 
Haydon-square Depot.” 

In his re-examination the witness stated that he was 
aware that the carriers, Messrs. Pickford, were now 
erecting buildings on land granted to them by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, and that Messrs. Pickford had 
given him the required notices. 

Mr. H. F. Vallance, Solicitor to Messrs. Gooch & 
Cousens, produced two leases granted by the London and 
North Western Railway Company to them of the premises, 
| for a term of 7, 14, or 21 years, determinable at a month’s 
| notice, and containing certain special covenants reserving 
| to the company exclusive rights with reference to the ex- 
| elusive use of the premises, and confining the lessees to 
, the occupation of the denuded premises for any other pur- 
, poses than their legitimate trade. 
| Mr. Littler said, on behalf of the defendants, that the 

special provision on which he relied was that any buildings 
belonging to any canal, dock, or railway company, and 
used for the purposes of such canal, dock, or railway 
company, under the provisions of any special Act of 
Parliament, should be exempted from the necessity of 
giving notice, as suggested by the summons. He might 
,Mention that it would be just as idle to say that the 
| refreshment-rooms at the Ludgate-hill station, or those at 
| Euston-square, which were used by vut-visitors, denuded 
the railway company of their entire rights of the privilege 
of under-letting, as that the sidings let to divers coal 
| companies by the Great Northern Railway Company at 
King’s-cross deprived them of the actual position they 
held as freeholders. The evidence showed that the con- 
structions now in course of formation, with the tram- 
| ways, lifts, and other appliances, showed that they were 
| destined and intended to increase the traffic of the railway 
/company, who possessed the power to terminate the 
| tenancy of the lessees on twelve months’ notice. On these 
| grounds he (Mr. Littler) submitted that the summons 
| must be dismissed. 

Mr. Alderman Rose said that during the progress of 

§ ; but on looking 





the uvion is withdrawn. — Whether it is natural or unna- | demand, although differing from his own particular branch | in evidence, he was of opinion that the evidence disclosed 


tural, wages would but for the union fall to that level, | 
would they not? Under the pressure and combination of | 
capital they would be reduced.—Mr. Hughes : In fact, the | 
masters would then do as they liked? Yes. — The | 
society did not fix the maximum rate of wages which men 
should receive, it only fixed the lowest standard rate. 
Some earned 1s. an hour, while the standard rate was 63d. 
The witness gave instances of men being marked by 
employers because they had promoted a trade society. It 
was the opinion of the witness that trades’ unions kept u 
the rate of wages without reducing profits, while the wor 
was better in the end, and therefore cheaper. He had no 
salary for his services. Overtime was d@igeouraged by the 
society, 








TRADES’ UNIONS AND COUNTER-UNIONS. 


THE evidence taken before the Trades’ Union 
Committee suggests a few queries that perhaps 
some of their champions will answer, says a cor- 
respondent of the Times. 


“* What is a fair day’s work? Is it an ascertained aver- 
age quantity agreed upon by masters and men, or is it an 
arbit quantity fixed entirely by the men ? 

The Unions fine their members for doing more than s 
fair day’s work. I will not inquire whether they fine them 
for doing less ; but I should like to know what action they 
take in the case of a man who is discharged by his em- 
ployer for not doing a fair day's work. Do they allow the 
right of the employer to discharge what he considers an 
idle workman ? 

They strive to limit as much as possible the quantity of 
labour employed and of work done. I suppose it willl be 
allowed that the idlest man most completely carries out 
this poli Are we to understand, therefore, that the 
idlest is the most worthy member of the society ? 

They seek to enforce uniformity of work and of wages: 
do they, therefore, ignore all difference that may exist in 
& man’s requirements? Is a man with a sick wife, a bed- 
ridden father, or a dozen children, denied the right of 
doing more work and earning more money than the 
bachelor without a care? 

In framing their laws entirely for the advantage of the 
men, and to the disadvantage of the employers, do they 
contemplate the possibility of some of their number 
eventually becoming employers of labour themselves, or 
do they, on entering their Union, abandon all hope of 
ever rising above their operative condition ?” 


A movement has been set on foot at Manchester 
for the formation of a Central Defence Associa- 
tion of Master Engineers, Millwrights, Machine- 
makers, and Ironfounders, with the object of 
aiding those workmen who are opposed to the 
Trades’ Union system; and a statement of general 
principles of action has been drawn up, from 
which we may make a few quotations, on the 
authority of the Mining Journal. 

As to the results of Trades’ Unions, the state- 
ment urges that these results are disastrous, 
alike to the artisan, to the employer, and to the 
country :— 

‘First, to the Artisan ; for so long as he follows manual 
labour, and is a member of the Trades Union, he is not 
free, individually, to embrace any opportunity of increased 
Temuneration: though better educated, more skilful, or 
more industrious than his fellow, he cannot rise above 





others of his class, The uniform rate of wages and pro- 


of trade, 

4. To work ‘ piece’ or contract work, and by so doing | 
increase, in proportion to his skill and industry, his weekly 
earnings, and share with his employer the profits of his | 
labour. 

5. To embrace any opportunity for improving his indi- 
vidual position, or of obtaining increased remuneration 
for his services,”’ 


The result of all this would be— 


6. That each workman would find his own level. The 
skilful and industrious would merit and receive his just 
reward, whilst the incompetent and idle would be left in 
the rear. A greater amount of work would be done in the 
same time and at less cost, and thus the wealth and pro- 
sperity of the country greatly increased.” 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


EXEMPTIONS. 


On Monday a summons came on for hearing 
at the Mansion House, before Mr. Alderman 
Rose, involving a question as to the construction 
to be put upon certain provisions of the Metro- 
politan Building Act. The summons had been 
issued at the instance of Mr. John Young, the 
district surveyor of the eastern division of the 
city of London, against Messrs. Plucknett and 
others, the present representatives of the firm 
of Cubitt & Co., the eminent builders, of Gray’s- 
inn-road ; and the process stated that the de- 
fendants, being builders engaged in executing 
a certain work ‘in Harrow-alley, Aldgate, did 
wilfully neglect to give to the district surveyor, 
appointed under the Metropolitan Buildings Act 
of 1853, notice of the particulars of the pro- 
posed works two days previous to the commence- 
ment of the said works. 

Mr. Inderwick, barrister-at-law (instructed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works), opened the case, and 
stated that it would be perhaps remembered that, in the 
month of September last, a tremendous fire broke out in 
the extensive premises of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, known as the Haydon-square depot of 


that company, which destroyed an extensive range of the 
warehouses, some of which were underlet by the railway 


company to Messrs. Gooch & Cousens, the wholesale | 


wool-staplers, and Messrs. Allsopp, the eminent Burton 
ale brewers, and other persons. To restore the premises 
the railway company entered into a contract with the 
defendants, Messrs. Cubitt, and the works proceeded with 
a view to accomplish that object. In the early part of the 
present year the operations of reconstruction commenced, 
and in February ast the complainant, Mr. Young, the 
district surveyor, wrote to Messrs, Cubitt, the defendants, 
intimating that he had not received, as district surveyor, 
the usual notice required by the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament. The reply to the summons was made to the 
effect that the company was exempted from the necessity 
of giving the notice suggested, under the provision of the 
6th section of the same statute. The real question was 
whether under-exemption could prevail under the facts he 
was prepared to put in evidence. 

Mr. Young was then called, and deposed that he remem- 
bered the facts of the fire in the Haydon-square depot of 


that the new construction was designed for the purposes 
of the railway company within the exemption provided by 
the Act of Parliament, and therefore he wouid dismiss the 
summons, but without costs, 





SANITARY PROCEEDINGS IN 
MARYLEBONE. 


Last week, at the Marylebone Police Court, Mr. George 
| Simpson was summoned at the instance of the Marylebone 
| Vestry for allowing the premises, No.3, Titchfield-terrace, 
\to become a nuisance and injurious to public health. 
| George Windle, one of the inspectors of nuisances for the 
parish, deposed that there was an open drain on the pre- 
mises, which conveyed sewage to the neighbouring houses. 
| Repeated representations had been made, and a vestry 
notice was served on defendant on the Ist of April, but he 
had done nothing whatever to abate the nuisance, Dr. 
Whitmore, medical officer of health, corroborated the in- 
spector as to the exceedingly filthy nature of the drain, 
and said that a new pipe-sewer ought to be constructed. 
| Defendant denied his fisbility to do anything to the pre- 
| mises as he was not the owner. He was simply a trustee 
| of the property, and collected the rent. Mr. Knox said 
| the collector of the rents of a property could be summoned 
| in cases of nuisance, and they could charge the owner of 
| property with the expense of having the necessary im- 
| provements carried out under a magistrate’s order. He 
| should make the requisite order upon defendant, and also 
compel him to pay the whole of the costs, 13s. 











THE WINCHESTER DRAINAGE 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—In the latter end of last year the newly-formed 
Local Board of Winchester advertised for plans for the 
| drainage of their city, offering 150/., 100/., and 50/. respec- 
| tively as premiums. The profession being then, as now, ve 
| slack, and having had great experience in town drainage, I, 

contrary to my usual practice, turned my attention to the 
| competition, the premiums were tempting, and the city 
‘*highly respectable.” I went down, and found the Local 
Board possessed of neither maps nor levels. They required 
| competitors to prepare plans on the absurd scale of 60 ft. 
| to the inch, although we all protested against so large a 
scale for competition where no plans existed. However, 
| being assured the competition was the “‘ fairest thing out, 
I went in, put up ata hotel, took the levels, made the 
| plans, spent many weeks of my own and assistant’s time, 
| and some 30/. in hard cash, and “‘ deposited’ my scheme. 
After the plans had been ‘‘sat upon”’ for some three 
| months and a half, and somewhat crushed in the process, 
|they were returned without one word of a 
excepting the following note from the town clerk :— 

“*Sir,—I am instructed by the Local Board to return 
your plans, &c., sent in for competition relating to the 
main drainage of Winchester. have, therefore, for- 
warded them to you per rail this day, and I shail Seet 
obliged by your informing me of their safe arrival. 

The cool impertinence of the note, returning the plans 
upon which so much labour, money, and experience had 
been expended, without, as is ususal, one wor of explana- 
tion or thanks, is only to be 7 by the sarcastic 
politeness of the Board’s assumed anxiety for their ‘‘ safe 
arrival.” 

I have obtained a local paper, by which I find that we 
ten other plans were sent in, and that the Board referrec 
them all to their own surveyor to report upon, bat acted 
in direct opposition to his report; and, without any 
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competent advice as to cost, accuracy of principle and 
detail, or general excellence, summarily rejected seven 
of the designs because they propose to avoid the cost of 
pumping, and irrigate by gravitacion several hundred 
acres of meadow land adjoining the river Itchen ; while 
the Board retained four designs, to be submitted to an 
engineer, which propose to pump the sewage a consider- 
able ee on to some most expensive arable land, from 
which, » @ considerable portion of the sewage-water 
must find its way back into the river. Now no instruction 
or intimation was publicly given as to the particular por- 
tion of land which the Local Board desired to have irri- 
gated; it is therefore manifestly unjust that those who 
sought to save the expense of ares pd should, from the 
want of local knowledge, be excluded from any participa- 
tion in the premiums, by an arbit rule which pre- 
cludes any consideration of the general excellence of the 
designs. Any office-boy minus the most elementary know- 
ledge of the first principles of drainage, who has by in- 
formation or chance hit upon the Local Board idea, may, 
for a plan, however roughly scrawled, obtain a premium. 
Out of the four designs selected for the aw of three 
premiums it is believed that one is by a brother of a 
town-councillor; and a second by a local auctioneer; but, 
as they are under mottoes, the Board is, of course, not 
— of this fact, although one is rather curious as to the 
result, 

Of the site proposed in the selected designs for irriga- 
tion the local surveyor reports it is “a very close subsoil 
not of a nature to absorb much moisture.” This, he 
states, Will be a fatal objection to three out of four of 
the plans selected. I also have had the opportumity of 





inspecting the whole of the plans, and I found that those 
which show a knowledge of the subject, care in detail, 
and exhibit a considerable amount of labour, are just | 
those which have been rejected, while some of the ac- | 
cepted designs are of the most miserable description. | 
One, for example, provides 6-inch pipes for street sewers. | 
and a principal road in which building is progressing, 
shows a main sewer one-quarter of a mile long of 9-inch | 
a aew only, to a flat gradient! The well-studied and | 
onest designs average about 20,000/., without pumping 
works; while the selected designs, including pumping- | 
station and system of high-level irrigation, range so low 
as from 13,000/. to 16,700/.! The nature of the locality is 


such that the outfall sewers of all the designs run in the 


St. Cross to divert the sewage, east, west, or south, is | 
simply a _ of modification applicable to any de- 

sign; and I positively assert that among the rejected 

designs are some which, with a little alteration, would | 
meet the requirements of Winchester, as well as the views 

of the Board, better than any of the selected designs; 

therefore the whole should, as contended for by the more 

intelligent members of the Board, have been referred to 

some qualified engineer. No competition scheme is ever 

carried out without modification. Even the local sur- 

veyor informs the Board that the schemes admit of 

modification, and that none can be adopted in their 

entirety; therefore the rejection of seven designs out of 

eleven, without advice and without consideration, for a 

mere arbitrary and illogical reason, is simply an insult to 

the profession invited to compete. For once, I fear, Win- 

chester has been found ‘‘ without benefit of clergy.” 

Oyez OF THE REJECTED. 





more or less successful, of extinct periods of art, 
entirely devoid of vitality. 

The great mistake into which the Revivalists 
have fallen is this,—instead of confining them- 
selves to the study of the principles of preceding 
styles, and principles only, they have selected 
one style in particular, according to their predi- 
lections, and endeavoured to resuscitate it en 
masse; and from the rival claims of two of these 
has arisen the so-called “ Battle of the Styles.” 

This conflict, by serving to ventilate the whole 
question, has been productive of great good ; but 
a decisive victory cannot be claimed by the parti- 
sans of either, from the simple fact, that no one 
style is of itself capable of fulfilling the multifold 
requirements of the present age. 

For, however slow the profession may have 
been to discover the truth, many on the outside 
have, at all events, done so. A real, vital school 
of architecture, such as we all desire, can spring 
only out of the requirements of the age; and, 
as our requirements are totally different from 
those of any former age, such a school can have 
little in common with any preceding period 
of art, except in general forms; and if this be 
true, it follows, that in attempting to “evolve” a 
style of our own by resuscitating some previous 
style or combination of styles, we are simply 
encumbering ourselves with a mass of useless 
material, which, however beautiful and appro- 
priate in its own day, speaks to the present 
generation in a dead language. 

The most important modern building which 
England has produced, the New Palace at West- 





tion an opportunity for exercising their ingenuity 
in counterfeiting the works of another, it ig of 
little import what style we select for our public 
buildings ; but if the chief end and aim of art 
is the elevation of the human race, then it ig 
important that the new Palace of Justice shal] 
be “clothed with living, not ancient, graces,” 
in harmony with the feelings of the age, 
and capable of being read and understood of all 
men. Frep. Strong, 








PERIODICAL CHIMES. 


Dr. Burney, in his “ Tour through 
and the Netherlands,” has made certain state. 
ments, which I do not hesitate to say grossly 
misrepresent the effect produced by the carillons, 
or chimes worked by a cylinder; while his re. 
marks as to the capability of le carillon ¢ 
clavier, and the exhausted condition of a cari]. 
lonneur after his performance, are truly absurd, 
Unfortunately, however, numerous writers in 
succession, down to the present day, have copied 
the doctor’s erroneous statements in some form 
or other. The result is, that many people are 
prejudiced against the species of music in 
question. 

I venture, then, to assert confidently, that the 
best carillons, or periodical chimes, now existing 
on the Continent, give out a stream of pleasing 
melody, enriched now and then with touches of 
delightfal harmony, of which those who have 








minster, is an illustration of this. All that lavish | heard nothing better than the uncouth music of 
same direction: the addition of a pumping-station near | expenditure and the resources of a highly-gifted | certain old barrel chimes in England can have 
mind could de has been done here to resuscitate | no adequate conception. 


an obsolete style; but, though possessed of many 
admirable qualities, it is in its purely orna- 
mental character little better than a monument 


} 


These Continental instruments, on the largest 
scale, as I have before intimated, are composed 
of a very extensive series of costly bells, and 


of perverted ingenuity, and satisfies only the! machinery of enormous magnitude ; so that they 


enthusiastic admirer of Tudor work. 

Let the architect of the new Law Courts pro- 
ceed on the same principle, and he may produce 
another “gorgeous revival” highly satisfactory 
to himself and his own immediate admirers, but 
not to the public generally, and certainly not to 
posterity. 

In a “ utilitarian” point of view only, a build- 
ing capable of satisfying the commissioners, 
possessed of every convenience, and fally adapted 
to modern requirements, can be provided with- 
out the assistance of architects at all, by engi- 


RAIN THROUGH PORTLAND CEMENT. | neers and others, but such a work would justly 


Ix answer to “Club,” p. 282, I beg to state that the hold us up to the scorn of contemporaries and of 
chief cause of the rain and water showing through the | posterity ; the architect is, therefore, called in. 


cement 18, in general the inferior character of the work 
done by inexperienced workmen, and who use inferior | 
cement and overpower it with sand, and, what is worse, 


Is it too much to hope that such an opportunity 


will not be thrown away, and that the time has 


sand full of loam, instead of clean, sharp sand. One of at length arrived for the production of a build- 


the best remedies the inquirer ean have is to let the | 
cement get thoroughly dry and well clean off the colour; | 
then give it three coats of boiled oil (applied hot), or as | 
much of it as the cement will suck in. No oil must be 

left on the surface. The oil penetrates into the cement, | 
forms a good foundation for the paint, and prevents it | 
a The cement will require three coats of best | 
white- paint, stained to taste. 

Joszrn Hares, Sen. 








THE NEW LAW COURTS AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


THE reception which the designs for the new 
Law Courts have met with at the hands of a 
large class, who, as a rule, take but little in- 
terest in the subject, is worthy of serious atten- 
tion, a8 indicating the popular estimate of 
modern secular architecture. 

It may be safely asserted that the condition of 
no art can be satisfactory which does not possess 
@ powerful hold upon the public mind: this 
architecture has undoubtedly possessed when- 
ever the art really flourished ; but the deserted 
state of its exhibitions, and the ridicule or indif- 
ference so often manifested, when the subject is 
broached in general society, are strong evidences 
to the contrary, at the'present time. Indeed, 
architects are accustomed, in their self-com- 
placency, to console themselves for many slights 
of this kind, with the reflection that “ the public 
know nothing about architecture.” 
ag remains to be shown where the fault 

When the present revival commenced, it was 
argued wisely, that in order to found a modern 
school of architecture, it would be necessary at 
first to look back, and study the principles of 
Obsolete styles; this, however, was only the 
means to an end, but we are apparently as far 
from that end as ever: the result hitherto has 





ing worthy to represent the present generation ? 

The system of decoration which the architect 
may adopt should have some stronger argument 
in its favour than that it was the correct thing 
five centuries or more ago. If cloister-like 
courts, cathedral-like central halls, and long 
rows of knights, &c., in armour, are necessary, 
or if they produce a feeling of gratification at 
all commensurate with the cost, by all means 
let us have them ; but the lawyers will certainly 
object to the first, and there is as much common 
sense ina row of knights in armour ornamenting 
a uineteenth-century Palace of Justice, as ina 
row of Egyptian sphinxes ornamenting a Gothic 
cathedral. 

It is for the selected architect to consider 
whether he possesses the power to grapple with 
his task in the same spirit as the great masters 
of the art would do if we could call them from 
their graves to execute this work. We may be 
certain that they would not be slow to make use 
of the vast increase in our knowledge of almost 
everything bearing upon architecture, of the 
hundred subsidiary arts and appliances which 
were entirely unknown when they flourished ; 
and that their productions of to-day would have 
little in common with their former works. 

It is by working in this spirit only that he 
can hope to succeed, and help to recover for 
architecture her long-lost ascendency over men’s 
minds. He will probably have much to unlearn, 
many prejudices to disabuse his mind of ; much 
also to contend with from the hostile criticism 
of many who require precedent for everything, 
and who judge of a feature not on its own in- 
trinsic merits, but by the number of times it has 
been executed before; but such puerile criticism 
would be short-lived, the tide of public opinion 
would soon set in his favour, and he might 
safely leave the final judgment to posterity. 

If art has no higher object than to pander to 





been the production of numerous spc- iene, 


the caprices of mankind, or to afford one genera- 


are not likely to be sanctioned in Great Britain, 
except for lofty structures of great national im- 


I would again suggest, however, that it is 
very desirable to introduce improved chime 
mechanism, equal to that of the cariilons alluded 
to, which British workmen are competent to 
execute, in many of our large church towers, to 
play appropriate melodies at certain intervals 
upon the ordinary peals of eight, ten, or twelve 
bells; which would then speak to the ear by 
night as well as by day, giving, as it were, a 
musical “ Tongue to Time.” 

If in any case the number of bells can be aug- 
mented to fifteen, or more, so much the better. 
I would observe, too, that the noble campaniles 
of some of our large Town-halls are well adapted 
for the reception of excellent chimes. 

And now, by way of showing what may be done, 
permit me to add, that arrangements have lately 
been made for placing a considerable number of 
additional bells, and a set of chimes on an ex- 
tensive scale, in the famous tower of Boston 
church. The expense of this undertaking will 
be upwards of 1,0001., the greater part of which 
amount has already been raised by subscriptions. 
One lady gives a hundred guineas. 

Tuomas WALESBY. 








FROM BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA. 


Tux only public building of importance still 
in progress is the new House of Parliament for 
Queensland ; and in this the work is confined to 
roofing and glazing. When this is finished, the 
work is to be suspended until the Government are 
better prepared with funds to complete it. From 
twenty to thirty men are now busily engaged 
completing the roofing and preparing the window 
frames. The main building is nearly covered 
in, and all that remains to be done is to cover 
the central dome, and put up the ornamental 
iron work on the ridges and round the domes. 
The material used for covering is zinc. By the 
Monkchester have been received from the work- 
shops of Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, and 
imported by Meesrs. W. & B. Brookes, a stained- 
glass window, intended to be placed in the great 
hall, near the entrance to the principal staircase. 
The central portion of the window consists of & 
full-length portrait of her Majesty on the throne: 
underneath is a sort of pedestal representing 
foliage in geometrical designs, and the upper 
section contains the royal arms. There are also 
some smaller windows of the same kind, one of 
which consists of a portrait of the ere hed 
Wales, and the other of the Princess, w . 

intended 





\ders of foliage. Two other windows, i 
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for the entrance to the principal staircase, are 
filled with an illuminated scroll; one contains 
the words, “ Except the Lord build the honse, 
they labour but in vain who build it ;’ and the 
other by a similar scroll, containing the words, 
“ Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” These texts were selected 
by Mrs. O’Connell, the wife of the President of 
the Council. By the same vessel were also re- 
ceived a number of sunlights, of a new design, 
from Messrs. Strode, London, for lighting up the 
Assembly and Council Chambers; also a num- 
ber of large globe lamps, for the same portion of 
the building: the latter are constructed so as to 
act as ventilators. 

The other public buildings calling for mention 
are, the new Lying-in-Hospital, Adelaide-street, 
now completed and occupied, built from designs 
by the colonial architect, and capable of accom- 
modating twenty patients ; the Dalby Post-oflice, 
and Telegraph-office, which are progressing 
towards completion ; the new Court-house and 
lock-up at Roma, which is nearly finished, and 
the prison depét, at St. Helena Island, Moreton 
Bay, which is still in progress, the labour being 
supplied by the prisoners. When this building 
is completed, it will be capable of accommoda- 
ting 100 convicts, and the necessary military 
guard, &c. A design has been prepared by the 
colonial architect for a new drinking-fountain, 
which is to be erected in the Brisbane Botanical 
Gardens, at the intersection of the roads on the 
south-east side of the bamboo grove. The foun- 
tain will be over 12 ft. in height, and built 
of freestone, with polished Gladstone marble 
panels. 

The Brisbane corporation works have all been 
suspended, with the exception of the bridge, 
and the contract for the construction of Edward- | 
street and Turbot-street, across the reserve to | 
Wickham-terrace. This latter work has been | 
long neceseary as a direct means of communica- 
tion between North Brisbane and Wickham.- | 
terrace and Spring hill. Vehicles now pass along | 
from Queen-street over the Edward-street por- | 
tion. 

With reference to the bridge work, the} 
Government have consented to allow 1,0001. per | 
month to the Brisbane corporation out of the | 
endowment for this year. The material has) 
nearly all arrived. 











COMPETITIONS. 


Ellesmere Memorial.—I travelled one hundred 
miles to see the designs for the above memorial, 
and without in any way knowing ‘“‘ Architect,” 
who wrote the letter in your paper last week, 
allow me to corroborate his statement with re- 
gard to the expense of at least two of the de- 
signs. With regard to the third, it certainly was 
not equal to several other designs hanging upon 
the walls. A competent architect is to decide 
which is the best design of three. Is this fair to 
the remaining competitors? Why not have 
allowed the competent architect to have given his 
opinion upon all the designs, and not upon three 
only, probably chosen by an incompetent com- 
mittee ? 

The cost of the designs for the memorial was 
restricted to 8001. The committee are bound to 
remember this in their decision. 

Farr Piay, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Pylle.—The church of St. Thomas 4 Beckett, 
at Pylle, near Shepton Mallett, is about to be 
pulled dqwn, except the tower, and rebuilt at the 
expense of Lord Portman. 

Oakley.—The Duke of Buccleuch, one of the 
principal land-owners of the neighbourhood of 
Kettering, has undertaken to defray the cost of 
restoring Oakley Church, which has been for 
several years in a dilapidated condition. 

Sawlingham.—The parish church of Saxling- 
ham, Norfolk, is about to undergo restoration, 
and also to have a new porch, vestry, and north 
aisle. The works are under the direction of 
Mr. J. 8. Benest, of Norwich, architect. 

Haggerstone.—S8t. Andrew’s Chureh has been 
a, bs is situated in a district in the 
north-west of London, formerly being a of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. ny bay 


contain 936 persons. 


nave and side aisles of four wide bays with a| the principal cross braces and tracery are further | by a spire. The he 
clearstory and high-pitched roofs; a chancel of! encireled with ornaments. 











extensive dimensions with aisles, that on the chancel is coloured azure blue and powdered with 
south side forming an organ-loft, and a portion | gold stars. Encaustic tiles are laid down in the 
of that on the north a vestry. The chancel is at| chancel and the porch. The east and west 
present in an unfinished state; but the work | windows are glazed with stained glass. The 
indicates that a reredos of unusual size will fill | side windows and clearstory windows are also all 
the space below the eastern window, which is | of them partially so. The whole of the glass 
not placed lower than the string-course of the| was supplied to the contractors by Messrs. 
clearstory, and is filled with tracery of the Forrest & Co., of Liverpool. Mr. Wm. Bennett, 
Middle Pointed period. Over the western door | jun., of Liverpool, a maker of warming appara- 
is a rose-window. Beyond the altar is a plain | tus, supplied the contractors with one for the 
super-altar. On the south side are sedilia and a! church on his improved principle. The entire 
piscina, surmounted by carved pinnacle work. | cost of the whole work is about 41. per sitting. 
The windows in the side-aisles are deeply re-| Liverpool.—The chief stone of the new church 
cessed, and those of the clearstory are double of St. John the Baptist has been laid in the district 
lights with Middle Pointed tracery. The organ | of Tue-brook, inthe parish of West Derby. The 
is by Messrs. Willis & Co., and when complete | donor of the church is Mrs. J. C. Reade, of the 
will have cost 6001. The seats are all free. The | Elms, West Derby. The situation selected is at 
building, which cost about 10,000I., was erected | the corner of Green-lane, West Derby-road, on a 
from designs furnished by Mr. William Woodyer, | plot of land about an acre in extent, which was 
of Grafham, by Mr. Robert Futcher, of Salis-| purchased from the corporation. The archi. 
bury, under the superintendence of Mr. P. Bent- tectural features of the edifice will be Decorated 
liff. The stonework of the reredos and the Gothic, and it will be built of the local redstone, 
carving in the church were executed by Mr. mixed with Thatoo-heath whitestone; while for 
Nicholl, of Lambeth. the interior dressings Stourton stone will be used. 
Battle.—The parish church of St. Mary, Bat- | The church will consist of a nave, two side aisles, 
tle, is about to be restored by Mr. Butterfield, and chancel aisles, and a tower and spire of 
and contributions for the purpose are invited by 160 ft. high. Though there are to be no galleries, 
the Dean of Battle. A series of paintings in it is calculated that the church will afford sitting 
distemper exists on the walls of the clearstory of room for between 700 and 800 persons. The 
the nave, and has been partially restored by Mr. estimated cost, we understand, is 9,0001. The 
E. Ward, R.A. It was built almost contempo- architect is Mr. G. F. Bodley, of London; and 
raneously with the Minster, for the use of the the contractor Mr. Philip Horsman, of Wolver- 
parishioners of the Leuga or Precinct, and is hampton. The work has been in progress for 
now a wilderness of pews internally, whilst the two months. 
external fabric urgently requires renovation. It| Calver, Derbyshire-—The foundation-stone of 
is calculated that 4,0001. will be required fora church which is about to be erected in the 
the restoration, and a considerable sum is yet little village of Calver, near Baslow, has been 
wanting, even after liberal contributions and jaid. The church will stand on a piece of ground 
promises. really in the hamlet of Curbar, but it will be at 
Viney Hill (Forest of Dean).—The church of the entrance to the village of Calver, from which 
Viney Hill, a small, scattered village in the most it is divided only by the River Derwent. The 
picturesque part of the Forest of Dean, has been necessary ground has been given by the Duke of 
consecrated. It has been erected in accordance Rutland; and near the edifice there will be the 
with the will of Mrs. Bathurst’s late husband. school building and the master’s house. To the 
The cost of the church has been about 2,200/. | east of the church, and on a gentle elevation, it 
The architect was Mr. Ewan Christian, of Lon- is intended to erect the clergyman’s house, the 
don ; the builder, Mr. Griffiths, of Eldersfield, land both forthe house and the school being also 
near Tewkesbury. The building is in the Early given by the Dake of Rutland. The entire cost, 
English style, consisting of nave, scuth aisle, it is estimated, will be about 3,0001., which it is 
apsidal chancel, with organ-chamber, and porch, intended to raise by subscriptions. The edifice, 
surmounted by a bell-turret, surrounded by a which will be in the Pointed Gothic style of 
large wall-inclosed graveyard. The church is architecture, with nave, chancel, and one side 
capable of accommodating 250 people. The aisle, will be capable of accommodating 350 per- 
material used is the red stone of the neighbour- sons, and all the seats will be free and unappro- 
ing quarries, with grey Forest stone bands. The priated. The architect is Mr. Anthony Salvin, 
walls are built of coursed rubble, faced on the jun., of London; and the builder Mr. Ashwell, 
outside with rock-faced ashlar in random courses. | also of London. 
There are close-jointed relieving arches over the| Bolton.—The corner stone of the new parish 
windows and doorways; and the apexes of the church of Bolton has been laid. The new struc- 
bell gable and turret are finished with ornamental | ture, the cost of which (about 30,000I.) will be 
stone crosses. The roof is covered with slates defrayed by Mr. Peter Ormrod, will occupy the 
of two colours, worked in courses, and the ridge | site of the old church, which had stood there 
consists of red-crested tiles. There are many | upwards of 400 years. 
windows, including a large west window, with | 
iron stanchion bars set anglewise and foliated | - ——— 
at the points, and filled with glass of a greenish | 
hue, bordered with clear white glass, the tracery | nrggenTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
lights glazed in ornamental patterns. The doors | f 
are of English oak, and the other woodwork; Keighley. — The foundation - stone of a new 
materials are Russian deal and Baltic fir. Inside | chapel, for the United Methodists, has been laid 
the church, the open timbers of the roof are | here, in Cavendish-street, Skipton-road. The build- 
varnished, and the ironwork connected with them ing isin the Decorated Gothic style,simply treated, 
is of a plain chocolate colour. The pewing is} and the general plan of the chapel consists of a 
open, and also varnished in a light tint. There | parallelogram, 86 ft. long and 47 ft. wide, within 
are six columns in the arcade, four in the nave,| the walls, exclusive of an apsidal projection, 
and two in the chancel: they have crowned | 20 ft. deep, at the rear, for the orchestra. The 








capitals, the carving executed by Mr. Purday, of | interior is divided into nave and aisles, by a 


Gloucester. The chancel arch is of simple mould 
and plain, with carved corbels. Seats for the 
choir are placed in the chancel, on the northern 
side of which is a vestry, separated by a low, 
open screen. The nave is paved with 6-in. black 
and red Lugwardine tiles, laid on a bed of con- 
crete; the chancel with 4}-in. tiles in two 
colours; and the altar space with enamelled | 
encaustic tiles. 


series of ornamental iron columns, from which 
springs an arcade of seven arches on each side, 
which supports open hammer-beam trusses 
across the nave, and these and corresponding 
trusses over the aisles have curved ribs or braces 
on tbe under side. A gallery runs round the 
sides of the chapel, three seats deep below the 
aisles on the sides, and nine seats deep on the 


The chancel is approached by! frontend. All the seats are open and of uniform 


steps of Painswick stone, with ornamental tile | character, with reclined backs. A raised plat- 


risers. 

Claughton. — St. Mark’s Church, Grange 
Mount, Claughton, is a permanent iron church, 
designed and erected by Messrs. F. Morton & 
Co., of Liverpool. Outside, the walls are com- 


form occupies the place of the usual pulpit, with 
buttresses and panelling, with tracery below the 
floor of same, an ornamental iron balustrade 
above the steps, and a similar balustrade is 
carried round the communion-table. The ex- 








. . - . d 
posed of corrugated iron plates, whilst the roof | terior shows the triple arrangement of nave an 
is covered with Morton & Co.’s iron tiles. Inside, | aisles, with coupled doorways in the centre of the 
the walls are lined with boards to the height of | end, leading into a corridor, 8 ft. wide, laid with 
the window sills, and above this they are lined | Minton’s tiles, and extending between the gallery 


ely ag oe The style of the| with — 
church is Decorated, and it is constructed braced together. , : 
” The interior cuadials of = internal lining is stained and varnished, whilst | ridors is carried up in a square tower, surmounted 


The roof is of open timber work | 
The boarding which forms the 


The roof over the, 


staircases on each side, which are of stone. 
The staircase on the left of the entrance-cor- 


ight of the tower and spire 


together is 125ft. Over the coupled doorway is 
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a five-light window, filled with tracery in the 
head. The sides are divided into seven bays each 
by deeply-projecting buttresses, each bay with 
two heights of two-light windows, with traceried 
heads, the upper lights running into the roof as 
dormers, with gables over the same, intersecting 
the aisle roofs, and terminated by iron finials. 
A combined stone and iron finial terminates the 
apex of the front gable. In the basement, under 
the chapel, the floor of which is 6 ft. above the 
street-level, and the same size as the chapel, isa 
school-room, lighted on the sides by a two-light 
window in each bay. The principal entrance to 
this school-room is at the rear of the chapel. 
On the level with the school-room there are 
class-rooms, store-room, and other conveniences. 
At the rear of the chapel, and on the ground- 
level, are two large class-rooms and vestry, &c. 


Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The design 
of the stonework was supplied by Mr. 8. D. 
Walker, of Nottingham, architect. , 
Christ Church, Whitley.—A stained-glass win- 
dow, illustrating incidents in our Saviour’s life, 
has just been placed in this church by Mr. W. 8. 
Darter, of Sutherlands, in memory of his late 
wife. ’ 
St. Mary’s, Reepham.—The east (chancel) win- 
dow of this church has recently been repl 
by a painted glass window, the subject being the 
Crucifixion, at the expense of the Rev. Sir 
Edward Repps Jodrell, bart., of Sall Park. The 


executed by the Messrs. O'Connor, of London. 
Rotherham Church.—A new stained-glass win- 

dow has been erected in the south transept of 

this church by Miss Nightingale, of South-ter- 








The whole of the woodwork will be stained and 
varnished, and it is proposed to warm the different 
divisions of the building by the warm-air system 


race, Rotherham, in memory of her late brother 
and sister, Mr. John and Miss Sarah Night- 
|ingale. The subject of the painting is taken 


of Messrs. Haden & Son, Trowbridge. The | from the life of our Lord, the main picture in 


work, which costs upwards of 3001., has been | p 


excavator’s, bricklayer’s, and stonemason’s works the centre, which takes up the whole breadth of 
have been let to Mr. John Smith; the plumber | the window, and is divided into three compart- 
and glazier’s work to Mr. James Harrison; the; ments by two upright columns of masonry, 




































plasterer’s work to Messrs. Wilson & Ackroyd ; | representing Christ conversing with Martha and 


and the painter’s work to Mr. G. Lonsdale, all | 
of Keighley; and the carpenter and joiner’s 
work to Mr. Thomas Smith, of Harden, | 
near Keighley. Mr. William Sugden, of Leek, 
Staffordshire, is the architect——The Wes- 
leyan Chapel at Paper-mill Bridge is to be re- | 
erected. The chapel was opened in 1864, and 
closed in 1865, in consequence of the founda- 
tions in front having given way when cutting 
for the tunnel for the Worth Valley Railway. 
The dispute between the trustees and the 
directors of the railway respecting the damages 
done to the chapel, boundary-wall, &c., was sub- | 
mitted to arbitration, the result being that about | 
1,9801. were awarded as damages. The chapel | 
was afterwards taken down, and is now to be re- | 
erected. The new chapel will stand a short dis- | 
tance further back from the rogd than its pre- | 
decessor. All the old materials which are 
available will be used in the erection; the 
plastering and other ornamental work being 
of course new, and from new designs. The 
front will be in a simple Italian design, with 
projecting portico, arch-headed windows, and 
pediment. In the chapel will be a gallery and 
an organ recess. There will be accommodation 
for 700. The cost of the restoration will be 
about 2,000/. Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of 
Bradford, are the architects ; and Messrs. Gibson 
& Maud, of Keighley, the contractors. 
Darlington.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Bank Top. 
The site of the new building is a field in Yarm- 
lane. The building is in a semi-Gothic style, 
with red pressed bricks, and stone arches to the 
circular-headed windows. In the interior it will 
be 60 ft. 6 in. long, 41 ft. wide, and will afford 
accommodation for about 430 persons. The 
pews will be of stained and varnished wood, and 
it is computed that the entire cost of the build- 
ing when completed will be nearly 1,000]. Mr. | 
R. B. Dixon is the architect. 


} 








STAINED GLASS. 


Dodbrooke Church.—Meesrs. E. & S. Beer have 
just erected a window in Dodbrooke Church. 
The window, a four-light one, has been placed at | 
the east end of the edifice, and is intended as a 
memorial of Miss Prestwood Pearse and her 
sister. The subject represented is the Adora- | 
tion of the Magi. In the central compartments | 
appear the Virgin, with the Infant Jesus on her | 
lap, an angel above pointing to the star which | 
has guided the wise men to the birthplace, and 
two of the Eastern kings in the act of adoration. 
The third king, an Ethiopian, is seen in the 
division on the left, and Joseph is described in 
the division on the right. Canopies surmount 
the figures. The base is decorated with Eucha- 
ristic emblems. 

St. James’s, Nottingham.—An obituary window 
has lately been erected in this church in remem- 
brance of Mr. W. Daft, by his widow and execu- 
tors. The subject is the parable of the Ten 


Mary. Above this is a canopy of foliage work, 
and the upper part of the window consists of 
tracery, the majority of the compartments con- 
taining angelic figures, bearing texts from the 
beatitudes. The lower portion of the window is 
divided into three small partitions, correspond- 


ing in breadth to the three divisions of the prin- 


cipal picture. The centre compartment con- 
tains a representation of Christ at the tomb of 
Lazarus, and in the side panels are figures bear- 


‘ing texts from Scripture. The window is from 
the establishment of Mr. W. Wailes, of Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Witley (Surrey). — King Edward’s Schools, 
Witley, have been opened. The architect was 
Mr. Sydney Smith, and the builders were Messrs. 
Mansell & Price. Thestructure has been raised 
at a cost of something like 26,0001. The archi- 
tecture is a combination of the Elizabethan and 
Italian styles. The building is of red brick, 
with Bath stone dressings. The chief entrance 
to the block is through a gateway and porch, 
surmounted with a tower, containing bell and 
clock. Ina niche of the tower in front there is 
sculptured statue of Edward VI., the founder of 
the school, executed by Mr. Ruddock, to whom 
was entrusted the whole of the sculpture. Below 
this, and on either side, there are two other 
statues, the one on the left being a representa- 
tion of our Saviour rescuing a lamb from the 
brambles ; and on the right, Britannia rewarding 
young sailors. Entering through the porch into 
a yard, we find in the rear the dining-hall, 
kitchens, and the appliances for cooking, the 
latter having been erected by the Messrs. Hay- 
den, of Trowbridge, under the direction of Mr. 
Blake. The wings to right and left contain 
class-rooms, masters’ apartments, and dormi- 
tories capable of containing 150 boys. The 
front of the building is devoted to the superin- 
tendent’s residence, servants’ apartments, offices, 
&c. Water was found about 60 ft. deep, and it 
was never brought down more than a foot during 
the whole process of the building. The archi- 
tect was represented on the spot by Mr. W. 
Lever, and the builders by Mr. C. H. Walpole. 
The governors of Bethlehem Hospital, on in- 
augurating the schools, laid the foundation-stone 
of a convalescent hospital. It is proposed, when 
this hospital is completed, to bring down con- 
valescent patients from Bedlam to enjoy, for a 
while, the salubrious air of this part of Surrey, 
before returning them to their friends. The 
building will be in the Tudor style, and erected 
at a cost of about 16,0001. It will be able to 
accommodate from 40 to 50 patients. Mr. 
Smirke, R.A., is the architect, and Messrs. 
Mansell & Price the builders. 

Burslem.—The chief stone of the new National 
Schools has been laid at Sneed. The Earl of 
Macclesfield has given the site, containing 1 rod 
and 5 perches, for the new building in Nile- 
street, and subscriptions have been given 





Virgins. The window consists of five compart- 
ments, the central one containing the figure of 
the bridegroom. Those on the right contain five 
figures of the wise virgins, and the correspond- 
ing two on the left side contain five figures of 
the foolish. The upper portion of the window 
contains the ancient monograms of our Lord. 
The window was designed and executed by 


towards defraying the cost of the erection. The 
new building will consist of boys’ school, 60 ft. 
by 20 ft., with class-room, 20 ft. by 12 ft. The 
girls’ school will be 59 ft. by 20 ft., with class- 
room or infants’ school, 20 ft. by 15 ft. The 
rooms will be connected by large sliding doors, 
so as to be made available for lectures and 
meetings. There will also be a lavatory and 





the usual outbuildings for each school. Accom. 
modation will be provided for about 400 children, 
The cost of the building fixtures, &c., will be 
about 1,4001., nearly 1,0001. of which have been 
subscribed, leaving a deficiency of 4001. The 
building will be of red and blue bricks, and 
covered with ornamental tiling, surmounted by 
a bell-turret. The architect is Mr. Dain, and 
the builders are Messrs. Bennett & Brindley. 

Tettenhall.—For some time a large building 
has been in course of erection at Tettenhall, 
under the auspices of the Midland Counties 
Proprietary School Company, Limited, for the 
urposes of the school which was established by 
them in 1863. The object in view has been to 
offer chiefly, we believe, to the sons of Noncon. 
formists in the Midland counties a liberal educa. 
tion, both classical and commercial, on moderate 
terms. The buildings contain all the n 
accommodation for 120 boys. The plan is in the 
form of the letter T. The centre of the prin. 
cipal or south front is occupied on the ground. 
floor with the library, master’s sitting-room, and 
principal staircase ; and on the first and second 
floors with master’s bed and sitting rooms. In 
the east wing, on the ground-floor, is the dining. 
hall, and over, on the first and second floors, are 
boys’ dormitories. In the west wing, on the 
ground-floor, are class-rooms, opening out of a 
wide corridor continued the full length of the 
wing ; and over, a similar arrangement of boys’ 
dormitories to that of the east wing. At right 
angles to the east wing, and extending back to 
the master’s house, are the studies arranged for 
the use of the elder scholars, and over these are 
their dormitories. By a passage-way of commu- 
nication through this building the head-master 
has access from his residence over the whole of 
the premises. The house, originally existing at 
the time of the purchase, having been repaired, 
is appropriated for the head-master’s use. At 
the end of the west wing, and at right angles 
thereto, is the large school-room and communi- 
cation to the playgrounds, together with lava- 
tories, court, closets, &c. On the first-floor, over 
the school-room, is the chapel, planned to seat 
250. The central group of buildings, which 
extend back to the high road, are planned around 
an enclosed court, and on the ground-floor pro- 
vide waiting-rooms, masters’ rooms, kitchen, 
pantries, and other domestic offices. On the 
first and second floors are additional dormitories 
for the boys, entered from the principal central 
corridor, together with lavatories, bath-rooms, &. 
An infirmary is arranged, shut off from the rest 
of the building. Near to the east wing is a 
covered play-ground, fives-wall, and a gymna- 
eium. The style of the buildings is Gothic of 
the fourteenth century, and they are erected in 
brick, with stone dressings. The contractors 
were Messrs. Barnsley & Sons, of Birmingham ; 
and the architect Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton. 
The cost of the new buildings has been from 
15,0001. to 16,0001. The hall and grounds were 
purchased for 4,0001., making about 20,0001, 
which is exclusive of furniture. 








Books Received. 


Experiments on the Strength of Cement, chiefly 
in_ reference to the Portland Cement used in the 
Southern Main Drainage Works. By Joun 
Grant, C.E. Printed by W. Clowes & Son, 
London. 


Tuis Excerpt from the Minutes of Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, which in- 
cludes an abstract of the discussion upon the 
paper, edited by Mr. James Forrest, is a very 
valuable pamphlet, and if it be buyable, should 
be obtained by such of our readers as have to do 
with buildings. Mr. Grant had remarkable op- 
portunities for experiment ; and, being well quali- 
fied for the inquiry, made the most of his oppor- 
tunities. Many of the speakers added very 
useful information. 








The Architect's Guide; or, Ofice and Pocket 
Companion for Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, 
&¥c. By Messrs. Haskoui, Rennix, F. RocERs, 
and P. Tuompson. London: Atchley & Co. 


WE have taken up this little volume more than 
once, with the intention of giving some account 
of it, and have put it down again rather than 
say what the examination of it prompted. The 
idea is a good one: in fact, if we mistake not, it 
is founded on a suggestion made by us some 





time ago: but it has been insufficiently carried 
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out, and with solittle taste, that itfhas the 
aspect of being merely an advertisement of 
books issued by its publishers. The title-page, 
to give an example, is made to contain three 
complete advertisements, and one work on 
specifications is quoted from, and fully described 
in five places. Nevertheless, we can so far 
as to say that students will find in the book a 
considerable amount of information in a handy 
shape. 





Light: its Influence on Life and Death. By 


Fores Winstow, M.D.,D.C.L.,&c. London: | every post-office which is not a telegraphic- 


Longmans & Co. 1867. 


AttnoucH Dr, Winslow merely follows suite 
in all that regards the sanitary influence of light, 
he has written a useful resumé on the influence 
of light on life, animal and vegetable, together 
with what has been thought and gaid on what 
may be viewed as his own more special sphere, 
of lunarinfluences. As other medical authorities 
and as sanitary pioneers, certainly not excluding 
the Builder, have long urged, the beneficial 
influence of light on the sick in hospitals is 


Tuk Exnipition or Nationa Portraits.— 
The second special Exhibition of National Por- 
traits at South Kensington is now open to the 
public. Tho portraits, following chronologically 
the first exhibited, commence with the reign of 
William and Mary, and terminate with the last 
century. 


Tue Postat TeLeEcrapu System.—The Engi- 
neer understands that the contemplated postal 
| telegraph will include every post town in the 
United Kingdom, and every town of 2,000 per- 
/sons, and there is to be a deposit-office at 





office proper. In London there will be ten cen- 
tral telegraphic-offices corresponding with the 
postal districts, and payments for messages will 
be made in stamps, or the message will be 
written on stamped paper. 


Tue CHaRriTaBLe THEsSPIANs.—On Saturday, the 
27th ult., an amateur dramatic society, adopting 
,the above title, gave its first representation at 
|the Gallery of Illustration, in aid of the St. 


THe Mayer Cottection or Art-TREASURES 
at LivErPooL.—The magnificent collection of 
art-treasures recently presented to Liverpool by 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., has been on view 
during the Easter holidays at the Free Library 
and Museum, and has been inspected by 
thousands of persons. The part of the Museum 
assigned to the collection consists of two galleries 
at the western end, and considerable ground-floor 
space. The famous Fausett collection of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities is deposited in the first gallery, 
and it is supplemented by that of Mr. Ralfe, 
and that obtained by Mr. Meyer himself from 
Hoylake. 


SocrETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts.—At the last meeting—Mr. James 
Edmeston in the chair—an interesting lecture was 
delivered by Mr. W. Cave Thomas on “ Fresco 
Painting.” After a comparative estimate of oil 
and fresco painting, the lecturer urged the 
superior advantage of the latter for mural 
purposes, and therefore, as the appropriate 
decorative accessory to architecture. He de. 





Saviour’s Schools Building Fand. The audience 
was numerous and elegant, and gave promise of | 





dwelt on, by contrast with the old ideas and 
practice of medical men, who used to exclude 


substantial benefit. The pieces selected were, | 
“No. 1 Round the Corner,” amusingly rendered | 


scribed the process in considerable detail, and 
pointed out the conditions of wall-surface and 
atmosphere which were essential to the perma- 
nent effect of the performance. The- lecture 


light from the sick chamber. Dr. Winsiow, in ‘by Messrs. Masson & Walker; “The Porter's | 
his brief preface, says, “‘ the object of this work | Knot,” in which Mr. Thirst shone most promi- | 
is to demonstrate the inestimable value of light nently, Mrs. Leigh Murray playing her original i 
as a hygienic agent, and to analytically examine character, Mrs. Burr; and the burlesque of A Co-oprRaTivE Burtpinc Company.— At a 
its physiological influence in the development of |“ Fra Diavolo,” in which the extravagance of meeting of operative masons, bricklayers, and 
vital phenomena as manifested in the animal Mr, W. J. Roberts was conspicuous. The con- joiners held in Newcastle, Mr. Edward Waugh 
and vegetable kingdoms;’’ and although it is | ventional burlesque-singing and dancing were in the chair, it has been resolved to form a 
rather late in the day for any one to speak of well executed, and the by-play such as to make society to be called the “ Newcastle and Gates- 
demonstrating the value of light asa hygienic us think the apology made for inexperience | head Co-operative Building Company (Limited) ;” 
agent, the author deprecates all idea of appro- | needless. Previous to the “ Porter's Knot,” a | the capital of the company to be 10,0001., sub- 
priating such a demonstration to himself exclu- | prologue was spoken by the author, Mr. E. scribed by 11. shares, to be paid up in monthly 
sively, by freely acknowledging that he lays no Roberts, F.S.A., which, alluding to the topics of calls of 5s., each shareholder to have a share in 
claim to originality, or even to original experi- | the day as applicable to their début, caused much the profits, and to be liable to any loss to the 
mental research on this score. This volume | laughter, and was warmly received. 'extent of his shares. The object of the company 


was illustrated by several examples from the old 
Italian masters. 


must be regarded as little more than an intelli- | will be to build houses, accept contracts, &c. 
The profits arising from the business the first 


year are to be retained to meet any losses which 
may occur hereafter. 


New BvuiLpineGs ror THE WEstT Lonpon UNION. 


gent professional compilation on the subject. 





A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. | 
Reconstructed and extended by the late W. | 
T. BranvgE, D.C.L., &., and the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 


Tuts standard work is now complete, in twelve 
parts, or three volumes, The present is the 
fourth edition. The editors have been aided by 
contributors of eminent scientific and literary 
acquirements, among whom we observe the 
names of Owen, Ansted, Lindley, Frankland, 
Wornum, Burnell, and many others. The pub- 
lication of the last volume has been delayed, in 
part by difficulties inseparable from the vast 
range of the dictionary, but chiefly by the death 
of Professor Brande. The work comprises the 
definitions and derivations of the scientific terms 
in general use, together with the history and 
descriptions of the scientific principles of nearly 
every branch of human knowledge ; and through- 
out the editors and contributors appear to have 
treated their respective subjects with fulness 
and accuracy, as well as with strict impartiality ; 
thus forming an excellent and valuable book of 
reference. 


} 








—— 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC BANQUET 1N Paris. 
The French physicists and chemists gave, ou 
the 22nd April, a banquet in Paris to the savans 
of all nations, collected by the International 


Exhibition as jurors or as commissioners of the | ; 
various nations who take part in this great dis- The foundation stone of the new vagrant wards 
play. The dinner was given at Douix’s restaurant, and local offices of the West London Union has 
in the Palais Royal, and was of the most sump-| been laid. The old workhouse having been 
tuous description. Dumas, thecelebratedchem- pulled down in order to make room for the 
ist, and a Senator of France, occupied the chair; street improvement in connexion with the new 
he had on his right the English chemist, Dr.| meat markets, the new workhouse was erected 
Lyon Playfair, and on his left the venerable | at Holloway, and now this new building is re- 
physicist De la Rive, of Geneva. Opposite to quired for the reception of the houseless poor 
him sat Baron Liebig, supported by Ballard, the ud the transaction of the business of the union. 
discoverer of bromine; Dové, the Berlin phy- | The site on which the proposed buildings are to 
sicist ; and Jacobi, the electrician, of St. Peters- be erected occupies the area of a double house 
burg. There were 107 persons present. Among | in Thavies-inn, three houses in Robin Hood- 
the English were Wheatstone, Tyndall, Sir | court, and four in Plough-court. The old build- 
Robert Kane, Frankland, Hoffman, De la Rue, | ing in Thavies-inn is not to be removed, and the 
and many others. Dumas proposed, as a toast, level of the existing floors is to be unaltered. 
fraternity among the savans of all nations; and The Thavies-inn House is for the use of the 
this toast was acknowledged by Dr. Lyon Play- | guardians and the officers. The architect en- 
fair, who had been nominated for the purpose | gaged in designing and superintending the new 
by the committee. This international banquet ' building, is Mr. H. L. Isaacs. The contractor is 


has raised such a warm feeling of friendship | 
among the savans present in Paris, that arrange- 
ments have been made for evening receptions 
three times a week in the same hall for the next 
few weeks. 


Serious ACCIDENT IN A CHAPEL.—At a lec- 





atiscellanen, 


EastnourNE DratnaGe.—The completion of 
the main-drainage of this town was to be cele- | 
brated by a public dinner on (this) Friday, 3rd | 
May ; the Rev. Thomas Pitman, the chairman | 
of the Local Board, chairman on the occasion. 


HaYMARKET THEeatTrE.—Mr. Telbin and Mr. | 
O’Connor have painted some very good scenery 
for the new comic drama “A Wild Goose.” 
The piece itself is below the Haymarket 
standard, but it enables Mr. Sothern to exhibit 
some excellent acting. 


A Union or Rartway Emprtoyés.— A very 
crowded meeting of railway employés was held 
on Saturday night in London, to consider the 
best means to bring the whole of the 76,000 
persons employed on railways into one huge 
“railway co-operative society” throughout the 
country. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
M’Kenzie, of the Great Western, who said he 
was glad to know that the delegates had come 
possessed of full powers. Several of the dele- 
gates addressed the meeting, and all agreed that 
the union would be the means of establishing a 
more friendly feeling amongst them, and would 
be highly conducive to their good. Rules were 
drawn up for the regulation of the society. 





ture in the United Methodist Free Church, 
Ridding-lane, Wednesbury, a temporary gallery 
gave way with about 300 persons on it, and fell 
on people below, breaking the backs of two 
persons and seriously injuring others. The gal- 
lery was constructed in the ordinary way, so far 
as cross-beams and uprights were concerned ; 
but the ends of the latter, instead of being 
placed upon stout planks laid upon the floor, 
were allowed to rest upon the floor itself, which 
is composed of boards of not more than an inch 
in thickness. As a natural result, when the 
gallery became crowded, and the pressure upon 
the structure great, the end of one, if not more, 
of the centre uprights was driven through the 
floor. The cross-beam which it supported, yield- 
ing to the pressure, gradually turned over on its 
side, and while an attempt was being made to 
put in extra supports—but without removing 
the audience from the gallery—the cross-beam 
turned completely over on its side, snapped 
asunder, and dropped all those standing upon 
the centre of the gallery down upon a mass or 
people below. The two ends of the gallery 
immediately followed, and a frightful scene 
of confusion and excitement ensued. The 
lecture was a crowded one, the lecturer being a 
Mr. Murphy, of anti-Catholic note, and the sub- 
ject “ The Confessional.” 








Mr. John Phillips, whose estimate for the whole 
is a little under 5,000I. 


Paris Exuipition.—The following minute has 
been recently passed by the Lords of the Com- 
mittee :—1. In accordance with the practice of 
the Science and Art Department of the Inter- 
national Exhibitions at Paris in 1855, and in 
London in 1862, my Lords consider it desirable 
to offer encouragement to the masters teaching 
in schools of science and art to visit the present 
International Exhibition at Paris, with the view 
of studying those objects which may be likely to 
benefit the instruction given in such schools. 
2. Their lordships, therefore, announce to the 
certificated masters now engaged in giving in- 
struction in schools of science and art connected 
with the Department, that they will pay to each 
such master or mistress visiting the Paris Exhi- 
bition the sum of 5l. in aid of their expenses, 
and to each an additional sum of 21. for any 
report or any useful suggestions which any such 
teacher may make (in respect to his or her duties 
or teaching), derived from the study of the 
Exhibition, such report having first been pub- 
lished in any journal, local or otherwise, and 
afterwards approved by their lordships. 3. And 
further, to each of the three best of such reports 
referring to instruction in science, and to each 
of the three best reports referring to art, my 
Lords will give respectively the following prizes, 
in addition to the sum above named, namely,— 
for science, for the best report, 201.; for the 
second best report, 15/.; and for the third best 
report, 101.; and the same sums respectively te 
the three best reports for art.” 
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ham Gas Company a dividend after the rate of 
10 per cent. on A stock, and 8 per cent. on B 
stock and D shares, for the past half-year, and 
half a year’s arrears of dividend at the rate of 
2 per cent. unpaid in former years on A stock, 
free from income-tax, were declared. 


A Hint to Gas Companies, — IF THEY WILL 
TAKE 1T.—In his elaborate volume on the gas 
manufacture, the Reverend Mr. Bowditch relates 
how a gas engineer, who had to wok with a 
plant beneath the demand occasionally made 
upon him, would, when the emergency came, 
pour naphtha into his mains, “and in a quarter of 
an hour complaints were at an end.” This, 
continues Mr. Bowditch, “was no affair of 
naphthalizing a few feet of gas in an experi- 
ment; but in a work as large as some of the 
London works, and at a time of extreme pres- 
sure, the illuminating power of the gas was 
raised so much as to relieve a town’s complaint 
of deficient light, and the whole was accom- 
plished in a few minutes; in fact, before the 
messengers arrived at home from the gas-works.” 


IrELaND.—A contract has been entered into 
by Mr. Albert Kimberley, of Banbury, for the 
building of a mansion at Humewood, in the 
county of Wicklow, Ireland, for Mr. W. W. F. 
Dick, M.P. for that county. The designs have 
been prepared by Mr. William White, architect, 
London. The character of the building is to be 
somewhat after the manner of the Scotch 
baronial buildings, but with certain Irish pecu- 
liarities of battlement, &c., and suited to modern 
requirements. It is also to be capable of de- 
fence. A tower more than 100 ft. high sur- 
mounts the entrance-hall, which is a lofty 
vaulted apartment. The whole cost is not to 
exceed 15,0001. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Fixinc GraTEes.—Mr, Wm. 
Young, of Queen-street, Cheapside, has taken 
out a patent for “ improvements in and applicable 
to grates, and in the mode of fixing the same.” 
The chief objects in view are increased facility in 
the setting and fixing of grates, and in the 
application of air to the same. For these pur- 
poses a template of the size adapted for each 
grate, and constructed as stated, is securely fixed 
into the solid brickwork, and the grate is after- 
wards fixed by screws on to the template. The 
template is constructed in the form of an iron 
frame, with cross bars or otherwise, so as to 
leave spaces through which the new brickwork 
can be filled into the hollow at the back of the 
grate—corresponding with the form of the back- 
plate of the grate—after the template has been 
fixed. Both grate and template can be readily 
withdrawn from the brickwork without injuring 
or destroying it. An air chamber can aiso be 
arranged behind the grate, according to the 
construction of the template and grate, and so 
as to act upon the combustible gases evolved 
from the fuel by the heat of the fire. 


New Roor at Loxnpon Bripce Terminvs.— 
The accommodation for the London and Brighton 
line proving insufficient, a new roof has been 
erected, and the whole area of the station 
enlarged. The arched ribs are supported on two 
parallel rows of columns enclosing the central 
section of the station, and from either side of this 
space horizontal lattice girders extend from the 
columns to the side walls supporting the side 
roofs: the latter roofs having been previous) y 
designed and the walls built, the arched roof had | 
to be designed in accordance with them. From. 
the extremity of the roof towards the bocking- | 
office it curves to suit the sweep of the line of rails | 
for some distance, and for the remaining portion | 
it is continued in a straight line, forming a tangent | 
tothe curve. The columns are 22 ft. 9 in. high, | 
and 1 ft. 6 in. indiameter. The rain-water is | 
conducted from the roof through the columns to | 
the drain pipes. The roof is boarded and covered 
with zinc. A simple mode has been adopted by 
Mr. Wallis, who designed and supervised the 
work, for making the joints of the zinc sheet 
water-tight and free from liability to derange- 
ment. The sheets of zinc are laid and the edges 
turned up, forming a flange. A roll of wood is 
formed flat on one side and grooved to receive the 
zine flanges. This roll of wood is then covered 
with zinc, the metal being made to extend around 
the curve surface, and one edge of the zinc is 
turned into each groove. This roll is then laid 
over the flanges, and secured to the boarding with 
screws, thus preventing access of water to the 
joint, and it is not affected by expansion, nor is it 
liable to be deranged. The contractors were 


Gas.—At the annual meeting of the Rother. | 


‘sheds, containing horses, the workmen’s tools, 


| Norwood, fo 





PLANs ror THE SEFTON Park.—The Improve- 
ment Committee, Liverpool, after calling to its 
‘assistance a gentleman of experience, have 

unanimously awarded the first premium of 300 
guineas to Messrs. Hornblower & Andre’s plan ; 
and the second, of 150 guineas, to Mr. Milner, 
| of Sydenham. 


ANOTHER Fire aT THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
Last week, a fire, which at the outset excited 
the greatest alarm, broke out on the Thames 
Embankment, at the bottom of Norfolk-street 
and Arundel-street, Strand. That part of the 
Embankment on which it occurred is under the 
contract of Mr. Ritson, and is covered with 


and a variety of mechanical appliances, which 
are of great value. It was in one of these sheds 
that the fire was first seen. From what cause 
it arose is not known. There is something re- 
markable in these successive fires on the Thames 
Embankment, the causes of which ought to be 
closely inquired into. 


Harvestinc or Conn in Wet WEATHER.— 
We are glad to hear the council of the Society 
of Arts have resolved to offer the Gold Medal of 
the Society, and a prize of fifty guineas, for the 
best Essay on the Harvesting of Corn in Wet 





Seasons. The first part of such essay—after 
noticing the various systems at present adopted | 
in damp climates for counteracting the effects | 
of moisture upon cut corn in the field, and for | 
avoiding such exposure in wet seasons by peculiar. 
harvesting processes—should furnish a practical | 
and analytic exposition of the best available | 
means :—1. Whereby cut corn may be protected 
from rain in the field. 2. Whereby standing | 
corn may, in wet seasons, be cut and carried, for 
drying by artificial process. 3. Whereby corn 
so harvested may be dried by means of ventila- | 
tion, hot air, or other methods ; with suggestions 
for the storage both in the ear and after thrash- 
ing. 4. Whereby corn, sprouted, or otherwise 
injured, by wet, may be best treated for grinding 
or feeding purposes. 


Stone Bortnc MacHINE set witH Diamonps.— | 
In following the process of M. Leschot, M. Pichet 
has constructed a boring machine composed of a 
steel ring set with black diamonds. In order 
to use this apparatus it is only necessary to) 
make the ring rotate, and press against the rock 
to be perforated. The diamond grinds the stone, | 
and, consequently, by means of its circular | 
motion, a cylindrical ring of rock is reduced to. 
powder. A-current of water carries away the | 
fragments of the boring as quickly as they are | 
produced, so that the work can be proceeded | 
with rapidly. The borer does not hollow out a/| 
hole in the stone, but a cylindrical ring: the! 
adhering core of rock remaining in the tube | 
can then be easily ‘detached by the blow of | 
a mallet. M. Pichet’s apparatus is now being | 
employed at the tunnel of Port Vendres: it is 
moved by hydraulic power, and by its use, it is 
said, that 1-2 métre of rock is pierced per hour. 
The diamond wears but little, and when no 
longer usable, it is powdered, for polishing pre- 
cious stones. 








TENDERS 


For building New Metropolitan Police Station, Les- 
bridge-road. Mr. T. C. Sorby, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. J. Scott :— 










J. & B. Bird ... £3,850 0 0 
Foord & Son ... 3,798 0 0 
Haward . 3,730 0 0 
Le 3,569 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers...... 3,650 0 0 
F. & F. J. Wood ...... 3,433 0 0 
Hill & Keddell ... ‘ 3,396 0 0 
MEU sconcdicenh PS Wee 3,378 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 345 0 0 





_For building gels of semi-detached residences at South 

¥ r Mr. W. F. Stanley. Mr. T. C. Sorby, 

architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. Scott :— 
Wheele 





DP. evchsvinttnsdeacnensvesbosmnbity £2,397 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers, 2,°63 0 0 
Cabitt, Brothers 1,990 0 0 
Smith ... 1,986 0 0 
Sawyer 1,979 0 0 
QOD inccsisecvieinitsvornttntaneiviihusi 1,960 6 0 





For alterations and additions to the Victoria Tavern, 
St. John’s Wood, for Mr. E, Weatherley. Messrs, Finch 
~— & Paraire, architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
rate :— 





Newman & Mann .............. wv. £1,405 0 0 
Langmead & Way ai 0 0 
Laurence & Baugh “ 00 
Eaton & Chap ovepenee 1,39 0 0 








For alterations and additions to 64, Mari arad 
— for Mr. H, Hill. Mr. J. Johnson, oouuliaes = 








Messrs. Gazelee Brothers, City-road Ironworks. 











heesman & Co, ...... wesboeiti eoees £1,228 0 0 
Si EE: svigaindenisi 1,079 0 0 
UE sintentcietcorneey seowtddenmnunetnnd 870 11 2 J 


For sewers and other works in connexion therewith for 
the parish of Finchley, Mr. William Farmer, civil engi- 
neer :— 









Bell & Robertson..........004+0008--, £2,008 11 2 
Walton ....cccccscconse pavtigencneiaaiie . 184 00 
Cheffins .. ebevesteocsansiate 1,780 0 9 
Keeble ......0-ccccces.cosesceees 1,544 0 0 
Young & Fussell .........0000ees+ -. 1,536 0 0 
Sharman. ,,......+...0++ eseenestou beasetee 1,520 0 0 
PUBIC, cove cccsvececesvesscececeeees cores 1488 0 0 
Crockett ...0ceccescosescesss-scscosseons . 1,491 0 0 
Mann .... 1,485 0 0 
INIA, . <sctsamssnnass nema 1,482 0 0 
pS NE ae 1,402 0 0 
Wood. 1,382 0 0 
GOMBOR . cscccncrrastavesccsssesiqueonss 1,347 0 @ 
COKE ...cccrerccsccccocversssecsessvetere 1HM7 0 0 
Thackrah 1,341 0 0 
Davenhill & C 1,331 0 0 
Baker & Co 1,302 0 0 
Dickson & Olive 1,249 0 0 
Falconer & Cowle 1,173 0 0 
M. Plowman 1,155 0 0 
Barvey  ccccsverssves 1,142 0 0 
Moxom & Mutton 1,130 0 0 
C, Plowman ...... 1,113 0 0 
Heal & Weston. 1,062 0 0 
Bloomfield ....... 1,050 0 0 
Burgets ..........+. F . 1,04 0 0 
Davison & Prime............ccccerse 982 0 0 


The last nine are reserved for further consideration and 

inquiry, 

For new vestry offices, Church-row, Bethnal-green :— 
Lark £1,783 





0 0 
1,448 0 0 
1,287 0 0 
1,200 0 0 
1,189 0 0 
1,167 0 0 








For the purchase of the newly-erected casual wards, 
&c., St. Paneras Workhouse, to be pulled down and 
cleared away at the expense of the purchaser :— 





Ewin (aecepted) — .........000 inte wee on @ 
Smyrk a 165 0 0 
00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

00 

108 10 0 

108 10 0 

7400 








For new warehouses in Houndsditch. Mr.T. C, Clarke, 







architect :— 
Lawrence & Sons...........-2006 .. £5,987 0 0 
COREE isunccsse . 5,759 0 0 
es . 6,685 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...............00 5,577 0 0 
OI in cca ricsetessnccnnniinaenighes 5,470 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.............00.++ 00 
King & Some ..........0cccrccrsorsovess 5,420 0 0 
SNEED icnncigeecsvesmntemboctoctantinnnes 5, 00 





For maltings at North Woolwich. Messrs. Hunt, 
Stepheason, & Jones, architects :— 
TE ace cacnntanhoasatdbons ... £31,434 0 
Newman & Mann ............00.40+ 30,430 
Holland & Hannen ..... - 
Piper & Wheeler ...... one 
Jackson & Shaw 
Myers & Sons........ 
OMOEA 200. .00vcrseceveceverceveseyne 26,546 








eoooeoso 
eocecoo 





For a five-story warehouse (30 ft. by 61 ft.), with addi- 
tions, and four shops, at St. John’s-road, Hoxton. Mr. 
Herbert Ford, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
J. W. Dennison :-— 













Rawlins ... 7,398 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler.............. soaenine 7,090 0 0 
Pritchard ..... oe EES 6,739 0 0 
Taras? © BOGE .ncccccesvecssrnsee 6713 CO © 
Brass ..... 6,678 0 0 
Ashby & Sons .......... wineie snaeane 6,531 0 0 
Browne & Robinson . 6,439 0 0 
As & Horner ... 6,321 0 0 
Henshaw....... 6,08 0 9 
Webb & Sons....... 5,984 0 0 
Mann (accepted) ...........s000sceree 5,887 0 0 





For additions to Myddleton House, Waltham-cross, for 
Mr. H. C. B. Bowles. Mr. F, G. Widdows, architect :— 











Webb & Son,..........00..ccc000 dentens £1,847 0 0 

Carter & SOB .....cssscccsessereneee . 1,770 0 0 

Hill & Kedde 

BROS cccvssevtecnnncdcsscceesscasetccscon 
For building a residence in Baker-street, Enfield, for 
Mr. G, Riches. Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 

Webb & SOn8.......00000..s0secserseee. £8,877 0 0 

Carter & Sons .........+ 2,330 0 0 

nee Ce ‘ 2,273 0 0 

Hill & Keddell 265 0 0 
176 0 0 





Mr. Higgs writes, — My tender for works at Alton 
House, Roehampton Park, was 3,968/.—not 3,698/, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The tate Sir Robert Smirke.— Sir BR. Smirke built many churches 
besides the one mentioned by “ P. C.” in our last. In due course an 
account of the life and works of Swiike will appear. 

London Bridge, — Several correspondents send notes as to the 
widening, but nothing new. 

J. &—Mr. G.—J. D.—F. B. C.—X. Z—W. &8—E. E-—P. J. Wi— 
F. &—J. M.-J. G,—T. D.—A. J. B.—J. W. B—J. A. BJ. P.-C 
Ww. F.—C. R.—H. A—J.&3-—G. & Son.—A Poor Carpenter.—A Bub- 
seriber.—Burford (we do not recommend),—D. B. (yes).—T. J. C. 
(he was an architectural) sculptor). oe 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses, 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c,, must be acoompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 
Nora —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








